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Paleologus, otherwise Constantine ; and edited by Q. 


CHAPTER III. 
ACQUIRE A KINGDOM. 


Gloucester. The trick of that voice I do well remember: 
Is’t not the king? 
Lear. Ay, every inch a king.—King Lear. 


Surely he hath ruled enough ; 
Mark the leather of his gauntlet, how the worms are in the stuff. 
The Two Old Kings. 


From our lodgings, which were in Bond Street, we sallied forth 
next morning to view the town ; my father leading us first by way 
of St. James’s and across the Park to the Abbey, and on the way 
holding discourse to which I recalled myself with difficulty from 
London’s shows and wonders—his Majesty’s tall guards at the 
palace gates, the gorgeous promenaders in the Mall, the swans 
and wild fowl on the lake. ‘I wish you to remark, my dear child,’ 
said he, ‘ that between a capital and solitude there is no third choice ; 
nor, I would add, can a mind extract the best of solitude unless 
it bring urbanity to the wilderness. Your rustic is no philosopher, 
and your provincial townsman is the devil : if you would meditate 
in Arden, your company must be the Duke, Jaques, Touchstone— 
courtiers all—or, again, Rosalind, the Duke’s daughter, if you would 
catch the very mood of the forest. I tell you this, child, that you 
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may not be misled by my example (which has a reason of its own 
and, I trust, an excuse) into shunning your destiny though it lead 
and keep you in cities and among crowds ; for we have it on the word 
of no less busy a man than the Emperor Marcus Aurelius that to 
seek out private retiring-rooms for the soul such as country villages, 
the sea-shore, mountains, is but a mistaken simplicity, seeing that 
at what time soever a man will it is in his power to retire into him- 
self and be at rest, dwelling within the walls of a city as in a shep- 
herd’s fold of the mountain. So also the sainted Juan de Avila 
tells us that a man who trusts in God may, if he take pains, recollect 
God in streets and public places better than will a hermit in his cell ; 
and the excellent Archbishop of Cambrai, writing to the Countess 
of Gramont, counselled her to practise recollection and give a quiet 
thought to God at dinner times in a lull of the conversation, or 
again when she was driving or dressing or having her hair arranged ; 
these hindrances (said he) profited more than any engouement of 
devotion. 

‘But,’ he went on, ‘to bear yourself rightly in a crowd you 
must study how one crowd differs from another, and how in one 
city you may have that great orderly movement of life (whether 
of business or of pleasure) which is the surrounding joy of princes 
in their palaces, and an insensate mob, which is the most brutal 
and vilest aspect of man. For as in a thronged street you may 
learn the high meaning of citizenship, so in a mob you may 
unlearn all that makes a man dignified. Yet even the mob you 
should study in a capital, as Shakespeare did in his “ Julius 
Cesar” and his “ Coriolanus ; ” for only so can you know it in its 
quiddity. I conjure you, child, to get your sense of men from 
their capital cities.’ 

He had something to tell of almost every great house we passed. 
He seemed—he that had saluted no one as we crossed the Mall, 
saluted of none—to walk this quarter of London with a proprietary 
tread ; and by and by, coming to the river, he waved an arm and 
broke into panegyric. 

* Other capitals have had their turn, and others will overtake 
and outstrip her ; but where is one in these times to compare with 
London? Where in Europe will you see streets so well ordered, 
Squares So spacious, houses so comfortable, yet elegant, as in this 
mile east and south of Hyde Park? Where such solid, self-respect- 
ing wealth as in our City? Where such merchant-princes and 
adventurers as your Whittingtons and Greshams? Where half 
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its commerce ? and where a commerce touched with one tithe 
of its imagination? Where such a river, for trade as for 
pageants? On what other shore two buildings side by side so 
famous, the one for just laws, civil security, liberty with obedi- 
ence, the other for heroic virtues resumed, with their propagating 
dust, into the faith which sowed all and, having reaped, renews ?’ 

In the Abbey—where my uncle Gervase was forced to with- 
draw behind a pillar and rub Billy Priske’s neck, which by this 
time had a crick in it—my father’s voice, as he moved from tomb 
to tomb, deepened to a regal solemnity. He repeated Beaumont’s 
great lines : 


‘ Mortality, behold and fear ! 
What a change of flesh is here!’ 


laying a hand on my shoulder the while ; and in the action I under- 
stood that this and all his previous discourse was addressed to me 
with a purpose, and that somehow our visit to London had to do 
with that purpose. 
‘ Here they lie had realms and lands 

Who now want strength to stir their hands ; 

Where from their pulpits seal’d with dust 

They preach “ In greatness is no trust”. . . 


Here are sands, ignoble things, 
Dropt from the ruin’d sides of kings. . . . 


I must have fallen a-wondering while he quoted in a low sonorous 
voice, half eager ; for as it ceased I came to myself with a start and 
found his eyes searching me; also his hold on my shoulder had 
stiffened, and he held me from him at arm’s length. 

‘And yet,’ said he as if to himself, ‘ this dust is the strongest 
man can build with ; and we must build in our generation—quickly, 
trusting in the young firm flesh; yes, quickly—and trusting— 
though we know what its end must be.’ 

These last words he muttered, and afterwards seemed to fall 
into a meditation, which lasted until we found ourselves outside 
the Abbey and iu the light again. 

From Westminster we took boat to Blackfriars and, landing 
there, walked up through the crowded traffic to a gateway opening 
into Clement’s Inn. I did not know its name at the time, nor did 
I regard the place as we entered, being yet fascinated with the sight 
of Temple Bar and of the heads of four traitors above it on 
poles, blackening in the sun ; but within the courtyard we turned 
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to the right and mounted a staircase to the head of the second 
flight and to a closed door on which my father knocked. A clerk 
opened, and presently we passed through an office into a well- 
sized room where, from amid a pile of books, a grave little man 
rose, reached for his wig and, having adjusted it, bowed to us. 

‘Good morning! Good morning, gentlemen! Ah—er— Sir 
John Constantine, I believe ? ’ 

My father bowed. ‘ At your service, Mr. Knox. You received 
my letter, then? Let me present my brother-in-law and man of 
affairs, Mr. Gervase Arundel, who will discuss with you the main 
part of our business ; also my son here, about whom] wrote to you.’ 

‘Eh? Eh?’ Mr. Knox, after bowing to my uncle, put on 
his spectacles, took them off, wiped them, put them on again and 
regarded me benevolently. ‘Eh? so this is the boy—h’m— 
Jasper I believe ? ’ 

‘Prosper,’ my father corrected. 

‘ Ah, to be sure—Prosper—and I hope he will, I’m sure.’ Mr. 
Knox chuckled at his mild little witticism and twinkled at me 
jocosely. ‘Your letter, Sir John? Yes, to be sure, I received 
it. What you propose is practicable, though irregular.’ 

* Irregular ? ” 

‘Not legally irregular—oh, no, not in the least. Legally the 
thing’s as simple as A BC. The man has only to take the benefit 
of the Act of Insolvency, assign his estate to his creditors and 
then—supposing that they are agreed — ’ 

‘There can be no question of their agreement or disagreement. 
His creditors do not exist. As I told you, I have paid them off, 
bought up all their debts, and the yes or no rests with me alone.’ 

‘Quite so; I was merely putting it as the Act directs. Very 
well then, supposing you agree, nothing more is necessary than an 
appearance—a purely formal appearance—at the Old Bailey, and 
your unfortunate friend—— ’ 

‘Pardon me,’ my father put in ; ‘ he is not my friend.’ 

‘Eh?’ ... Mr. Knox removed his spectacles, breathed on 
them, and rubbed them, while he regarded my father with a 
bewildered air. ‘You'll excuse me . . . but I must own myself 
entirely puzzled. Even for a friend’s sake, as I was about to 
protest, your conduct, sir, would be Quixotic ; yes, yes, Quixotic in 
the highest degree, the amount being (as you might say) princely, 
and the security ’ Mr. Knox paused and expressed his opinion 
of the security by a pitying smile. ‘ But if he resumed, ‘ this 
































man be not even your friend, then, my dear sir, I can merely 
wonder.’ 

For a moment my father seemed about to argue with him, 
but checked himself. 

‘None the less the man is very far from being my friend,’ he 
answered quietly. 

‘ But surely—surely, sir, you cannot be doing this in any hope to 
recover what he already owes you! That were indeed to throw 
the helve after the hatchet. Nay, sir, it were madness—stark 
madness ! ’ 

My father glanced at my uncle Gervase, who stood pulling his 
lip ; then with an abrupt motion he turned on Mr. Knox again. 

‘You have seen him? You delivered my letter ?’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘ What was his answer ?’ 

Mr. Knox shrugged his shoulders. ‘ He jumped at it, of course.’ 

‘ And the boy, here? What did he say about the boy ?’ 

‘ Well, to speak truth, Sir John, he seemed passably amused by 
the whole business. The fact is, prison has broken him up. A 
fine figure he must have been in his time, but a costly one to main- 
tain . . . as tall as yourself, Sir John, if not taller ; and florid, as 
one may say ; the sort of man that must have exercise and space 
and a crowd to admire him, not to mention wine and meats and 
female society. The Fleet has broken down all that. Even with 
liberty I wouldn’t promise him another year of life; and, unless 
I’m mistaken, he knows his case. A rare actor, too! It wouldn’t 
surprise me if he’d even deceived himself. But the mask’s off. Your 
offer overjoyed him ; that goes without saying. In spite of all your 
past generosity this new offer obviously struck him for the moment 
as too good to be true. But I cannot say, Sir John, that he made 
any serious effort to keep up the imposture or pretend that the 
security which he can offer is more than a sentimental one. Not 
to put too fine a point on it, he ordered in a couple of bottles of 
wine at my expense, and over the second I left him laughing.’ 

My father frowned. ‘And yet this man, Mr. Knox, is an 
anointed king.’ 

‘Of Corsica!’ Mr. Knox shrugged his shoulders. ‘ You may 
take my word for it, he’s an anointed actor—or was.’ 

‘One can visit him, I suppose ?’ 

* At the most the turnkey will expect five shillings. Oh, dear 
me, yes ! for a crowned head he’s accessible.’ 
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My father took me by the arm. ‘Come along then, child. And 
you, Gervase, get your business through with Mr. Knox and follow 
us, if you can, in half an hour. You ’—he turned to Billy Priske— 
‘had best come with us. *Tis possible I may need you all as 
witnesses.’ 

He walked me out and downstairs and through the lodge gate- 
way ; andso under Temple Bar again and down Fleet Street through 
the throng ; till near the foot of it, turning up a side street out of the 
noise, we found ourselves in face of a gateway which could only 
belong to a prison. The gate itself stood open, but the passage 
led to an iron-barred door, and in the passage—which was cool 
but indescribably noisome—a couple of children were playing 
marbles, with half a dozen turnkeys looking on and (I believe) 
betting on the game. 

My father sniffed the air in the passage and turned to me. 
‘ Gaol-fever,’ he announced. ‘ Please God, child, we won’t be in it 
long.’ He rescued Billy from the two urchins who had dropped 
their game to pinch his calves, and addressed a word to one of the 
turnkeys, at the same time passing a coin. The fellow looked at it 
and touched his hat. 

‘Second court, first floor, number thirty-seven.’ He opened 
a wicket in the gate. ‘This way, please, and sharp to the left.’ 

The narrow court into which we descended by a short flight of 
steps was, as I remember, empty; but passing under an archway 
and through a kind of tunnel we entered a larger one crowded with 
men, some gathered in groups, others pacing singly and dejectedly, the 
most of them slowly too, with bowed heads, but three or four with 
fierce strides as if in haste to keep an appointment. One of them, 
coming abreast of us as the turnkey led us off to a staircase on the 
left, halted, drew himself up, stared at us for a moment with vacant 
eyes, and hurried by ; yet before we mounted the stairs I saw him 
reach the farther wall, wheel, and come as hastily striding back. 

The stairway led to a filthy corridor, pierced on the left with 
a row of tiny windows looking on the first and empty courtyard ; 
and on the right with a close row of doors, the most of which stood 
open and gave glimpses of foul disordered beds, broken meats, and 
barred windows crusted with London grime. The smell was pesti- 
lential. Our turnkey rapped on one of the closed doors, and half- 
flung, half-kicked it open ; tor a box had been set against it on the 
inside. 

‘ Visitors for the Baron!’ he announced, and stood aside to let 
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us enter. My father had ordered Billy to wait below. We twe 
passed in together. 

Now my father, as I have said, was a tall man ; yet it seemed 
to me that the figure which greeted us was taller as it rose from 
the bed and stood between us and the barred dirty window. By 
little and little I made out that he wore an orange-coloured dressing- 
gown, and on his head a Turk’s fez; that he had pushed back a 
table at which, seated on the bed, he had been writing; and that 
on the sill of the closed window behind him stood a geranium- 
plant dry with dust and withering in the stagnant air of the room. 
But as yet, since he rose with his back to the little light, I could 
not make out his features. I marked, however, that he shook 
from head to foot. 

My father bowed—a very reverent and stately bow it was too— 
regarded him for a moment, and, taking a pace backward to the 
door, called after the retreating turnkey, to whom he addressed 
some order in a tone to me inaudible. 

‘You are welcome, Sir John,’ said the prisoner as my father 
faced him again ; ‘ though to my shame I cannot offer you hospi- 
tality.’ He said it in English, with a thick and almost guttural 
foreign accent, and his voice shook over the words. 

‘I have made bold, sire, to order the remedy.’ 

‘Sire !”’’ the prisoner took him up with a flash of spirit. ‘ You 
have many rights over me, Sir John, but none to mock me, I think.’ 

* As you have no right to hold me capable of it, in such a place 
as this,’ answered my father. ‘I addressed you in terms which 
my errand proves to be sincere. This is my son Prosper, of whom 
I wrote.’ 

‘To be sure—to be sure.’ The prisoner turned to me and 
looked me over—I am bound to say with no very great curiosity, 
and sideways, in the half-light, I had a better glimpse of his features, 
which were bold and handsome but dreadfully emaciated. He 
seemed to lose the thread of his speech, and his hands strayed 
towards the table as if in search of something. ‘ Ah, yes, the boy,’ 
said he, vaguely. 

The turnkey entering just then with two bottles of wine, my 
father took one from him and filled an empty glass that stood on 
the table. The prisoner’s fingers closed over it. 

‘I have much to drown,’ he explained as, having gulped down 
the wine, he refilled his glass at once, knocking the bottle-neck on 
its rim in his clattering haste. ‘Excuse me; you'll find another 
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glass in the cupboard behind you. . . . Yes, yes, we were talking 
of the boy. . . . Are you filled ? . . . We'll drink to his health !’ 

‘To your health, Prosper,’ said my father gravely, and drank. 

‘But, look here—I received your letter right enough, and it 
sounds too good to be true. Only ’—and into the man’s eyes there 
crept a sudden cunning—‘ I don’t understand what you want of me.’ 

‘You may think it much or little ; but all we want—or, rather, 
all my boy wants—is your blessing.’ 

‘So I gathered ; and that’s funny, by God! My blessing— 
mine—and here!’ He flung out a hand. ‘I’ve had some strange 
requests in my time; but damn me if I reckoned any man any 
longer wanted my blessing.’ 

‘My son does, though ; and even such a blessing as your own 
son would need, if you had one. You understand ?’—for the 
prisoner’s eyes had wandered to the barred window—‘ I mean the 
blessing of Theodore the First.’ 

‘You are a strange fellow, John Constantine,’ was the answer, 
in a weary, almost pettish tone. ‘God knows I have more reason 
to be grateful to you than to any man alive——’ 

‘But you find it hard? Then give it over. You may do it 
with the lighter heart since gratitude from you—did I ever perceive 
it—would be offensive to me.’ 

‘If you played for this—worthless prize as it is—from the 


beginning —— 

Again my father took him up; and, this time, sternly. ‘ You 
know perfectly well that I never played for this from the beginning ; 
nor had ever dreamed of it while there was a chance that you—or 
she—might leave a child. I will trouble you——’ My father 
checked himself. ‘Your pardon, I am speaking roughly. I will 
beg you, sire, to remember first, that you claimed and received my 
poor help while there was yet a likelihood of your having children, 
before your wife left you, and a good year before I myself married 
or dreamed of marrying. I will beg you further to remember that 
no payment of what you owed to me was ever enforced, and that 
the creditors who sent you and have kept you here are commercial 
persons with whom I had nothing to do; whose names until the 
other day were strange to me. Now I will admit that I play for a 
kingdom.’ 

‘You really think it worth while?’ The prisoner, who had 
stood all this time blinking at the window, his hands in the pockets 
of his dirty dressing-gown, turned again to question him. 

‘I do.’ 
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© But listen a moment. I have had too many favours from you, 
and I don’t want another under false pretences. You may call it 
a too-late repentance, but the fact remains that I don’t. Liberty ?’ 
—he stretched out both gaunt arms, far beyond the sleeves of his 
gown, till they seemed to measure from side to side of the room and 
to thrust its walls wide. ‘Even with a week to live I would buy it 
dear—you don’t know, John Constantine, how you tempt me— 
but not at that price.’ 

‘ Your title is good. I will take the risk.’ 

‘How good or how bad my title is, you know. "Tis the in- 
heritance against which I warn you.’ 

‘I take the risk,’ my father repeated, ‘if you will sign.’ 

The prisoner shrugged his shoulders and helped himself to another 
glassful. 

‘ We must have witnesses,’ said my father. ‘ Have you aclergy- 
man in this den ?’ 

‘To be sure we have. The chaplain, we call him. Figg— 
Jonathan Figg’s his name; the Reverend Jonathan Figg, B.A., 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; a good fellow and a moder- 
ately hard drinker. He spends the best part of his morning marrying 
up thieves and sailors to trulls ; but he’s usually leaving church about 
this time, if a messenger can catch him before he’s off to breakfast 
with ’em. Half an hour hence he’ll be too drunk to sign his name.’ 

‘ Prosper ’—my father swung round on me—‘ run you down to 
Billy and take him off to search for this clergyman. If on your 
way you meet with your uncle and Mr. Knox, say that we shall 
require them, too, as witnesses.’ 

I ran down to the courtyard, but no Billy could I see ; only the 
dejected groups of prisoners, and among them the one I had marked 
before, still fiercely striding, and still, at the wall, returning upon 
his track. I hurried out to the gate, and there, to my amazement, 
found Billy in the clutches of a strapping impudent wench and 
surrounded by a ring of turnkeys, who were splitting their sides 
with laughter. 

‘I won't!’ he was crying. ‘I’mamarried man, I tell ’ee, and 
the father of twelve !’ 

‘Oh, Billy!’ I cried, aghast at the lie. 

‘There was no other way, lad. For the Lord’s sake fetch 
Squire to deliver me!’ 

Before I could answer or ask what was happening, the damsel 
rounded on me. 

‘Boy,’ she demanded, ‘is this man deceiving me ?’ 
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* As for that, ma’am,’ I answered, ‘I cannot say. But that he’s 
a bachelor I believe ; and that he hates women I have his word 
over and over.’ 

‘Then he shall marry me or fight me,’ she answered very coolly, 
and began to strip off her short bodice. 

‘There’s twelve o’clock,’ announced one of the turnkeys as the 
first stroke sounded from the clock above us over the prison gate- 
way. ‘Too late to be married to-day ; so a fight it is.’ 

‘A ring! aring!’ cried the others. 

I looked in Billy’s face, and in all my life (as I have since often 
reminded him) I never saw a man worse scared. The woman had 
actually thrown off her jacket and stood up in a loose under-bodice 
that left her arms free—and exceedingly red and brawny arms they 
were. How he had come into this plight I could guess as little as 
what the issue was like to be, when in the gateway there appeared 
my uncle and Mr. Knox, and close at their heels a rabble of men 
and women arm-in-arm, headed by a red-nosed clergyman with an 
immense white favour pinned to his breast. 

‘Hey? What’s to do—what’s to do?’ inquired Mr. Knox. 

The clergyman thrust past him with a ‘Pardon me, sir,’ and 
addressed the woman. ‘ What’s the matter, Nan? Is the bride- 
groom fighting shy ?’ 

‘Please your reverence, he tells me he’s the father of twelve.’ 

‘H’m.’ The priest cocked his head on one side. ‘ You find 
that an impediment ?’ 

‘ And a married man, your reverence.’ 

‘Then he has the laughing side of you, this time,’ said his 
reverence promptly, and took snuff. ‘Tut, tut, woman—down 
with your fists, button up your bodice, and take disappointment 
with a better grace. Come, no nonsense, or you'll start me asking 
what’s become of the last man I married ye to.’ 

‘ Sir,’ interposed my uncle, ‘I know not the head or tail of this 
quarrel. But this man Priske is my brother’s servant, and if he 
told the lady what she alleges, for the credit of the family I must 
correct him. In sober truth he’s a bachelor and no more the father 
of twelve than I am.’ 

This address, delivered with entire simplicity, set the whole 
company gasping. Most of all it seemed to astonish the woman, 
who could not be expected to know that my uncle’s chivalry 
accepted all her sex, the lowest with the highest, in the image in 
which God made it and without defacement. 

The priest was the first to recover himself. ‘My good sir,’ 
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said he, ‘ your man may be the father of twelve or the father of lies ; 
but I’ll not marry him after stroke of noon, for that’s my rule. 
Moreover ’—he swept a hand towards the bridal party behind him 
—‘ these turtles have invited me to eat roast duck and green peas 
with ’em, and I hate my gravy cold.’ 

‘Ay, sir?” asked my uncle. ‘Do you tell me that folks marry 
and give in marriage within this dreadful place ? ’ 

‘Now and then, sir; and in the liberties and purlieus thereof 
with a proclivity that would astonish you ; which, since I cannot 
hinder it, I sanctify. My name is Figg, sir—Jonathan Figg; and 
my office, Chaplain of the Fleet.’ 

‘ And if it please you, sir,’ I put in, ‘my father has sent me in 
search of you, to beg that you will come to him at once.’ 

‘And you have heard me say, young sir, that I marry no man 
after stroke of noon; no, nor will visit him sick unless he be in 
articulo mortis.’ 

‘But my father neither wants to be married, sir, nor is he sick 
at all. I believe it is some matter of witnessing an oath.’ 

‘ Hath he better than roast duck and green peas to offer, hey ? 
No? Then tell him he may come and witness my oath, that I'll 
see him first to Jericho.’ 

‘Whereby, if I mistake not,’ said Mr. Knox quietly, ‘ your 
pocket will continue light of two guineas; and I may add, from 
what I know of Sir John Constantine, that he is quite capable, if 
he receive such an answer, of having your blood in a bottle.’ 

*“Sir John Constantine ?”’ did I hear you say. “Sir John 
Constantine ? ”?’ queried the Reverend Mr. Figg with a complete 
change of manner. ‘That’s quite another thing! Anything to 
oblige Sir John Constantine, I’m sure——’ 

‘Do you know him ?’” asked my uncle. 

*‘ Well—er—no ; I can’t honestly declare that I know him ; but, 
of course, one knows of him—that is to say, I understand him to 
be a gentleman of title ; a knight at least.’ 

‘Yes,’ my uncle answered, ‘he is at least that. What a very 
extraordinary person!’ he added in a wondering aside, which I 
caught, though he had intended it for Mr. Knox alone. 

Oddly enough, as we were leaving, I heard the woman Nan say 
pretty much the same of my uncle. She added that she had a 
great mind to kiss him. 

We found my father and the prisoner seated, with the bottle 
between them on the ricketty liquor-stained table. Yet—as I 
remember the scene now—not all the squalor of the room could 
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efface or diminish the majesty of their two figures. They sat like 
two tall old kings, eye to eye, not friends, or made friends only in 
this last and lonely hour meditating man’s common fate. If I 
cannot make you understand this, what follows will seem to you 
absurd, though indeed at the time it was not so. 

My father rose as we entered. ‘Here is the boy returned,’ 
said he ; ‘ and the witnesses also if it please you.’ 

The prisoner rose also. ‘I did not catch his name, or else I have 
forgotten it,’ he said, fixing his eyes on me and motioning me to 
step forward ; which I did. His eyes—which before had seemed 
to me shifty—were straight now and commanding, yet benevolent. 

‘ His name is Prosper ; in full, John Prosper Camilio Paleologus., 
Never more than one of us wears the surname of Constantine, and 
he not until he succeeds as head of our house.’ 

‘One name is enough for a king.’ The prisoner motioned again 
with his hand. ‘Kneel, boy,’ my father commanded, and I 
knelt. 

‘I ask you, gentlemen,’ said the prisoner, facing them and 
lifting his voice, ‘to hear and remember what I shall say; to 
witness and remember what I shall do; and by signature to attest 
what I shall presently write. I say, then, that I, Theodore, was on 
the fifteenth of April, twenty years ago, by the united voice of the 
people of Corsica, made King of that island and placed in possession 
of its revenues and chief dignities. I declare, as God may punish 
me if I lie, that by no act of mine or of my people of Corsica has 
that election been annulled, forfeited, or invalidated; that its 
revenues are to-day rightfully mine to receive and bequeath, as its 
dignities are to-day rightfully mine to enjoy or abdicate to an heir 
of my own choosing. I declare further that, failing male issue 
of my own body, I resign herewith and abdicate both rank and 
revenue in favour of this boy, Prosper Paleologus, son of Con- 
stantine, and heir in descent of Constantine last Emperor of Con- 
stantinople. I lay my hands on him in your presence and bless 
him. In your presence I raise him and salute him on both cheeks, 
naming him my son of choice and my successor, Prosper I., King 
of the Commonwealth of Corsica. I call on you all to attest this 
act with your names, and all necessary writings confirming it ; and 
I beseech you all to pray with me that he may come to the full 
inheritance of his kingdom, and thrive therein as he shall justly 
and righteously administer it. God save King Prosper!’ 

At the conclusion of this speech, admirably delivered, I— 
standing with bent head as he had raised me, and with both cheeks 
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tingling from his salutation—heard my father’s voice say sonorously 
‘Amen!’ and another—I think the parson’s—break into some- 
thing like a chuckle. But my uncle must have put out a hand 
threatening his weasand, for the sound very suddenly gave place to 
silence ; and the next voice I heard was Mr. Knox’s. 

‘May I suggest that we seat ourselves and examine the papers ? ’ 
said Mr. Knox. 

‘One moment.’ King Theodore stepped to the cupboard and 
drew out a bundle in a blue-and-white checked kerchief, and a 
smaller one in brown paper. The kerchief, having been laid on 
the table and unwrapped, disclosed a fantastic piece of ironwork in 
the shape of a crown, set with stones of which the preciousness 
was concealed by a plentiful layer of dust. He lifted this, set it 
on my head for a moment, and, replacing it on the table, took up 
the brown paper parcel. 

‘This,’ said he, ‘ contains the Great Seal. To whose keeping’ 
—he turned to my father—‘ am I to entrust them, Sir John ?’ 

My father nodded towards Billy Priske, who stepped forward 
and tucked both parcels under his arm, while Mr. Knox spread his 
papers on the table. 


We walked back to our lodgings that afternoon, with Billy 
Priske behind us bearing in his pocket the Great Seal and under his 
arm, in a checked kerchief, the Iron Crown of Corsica. 

Two mornings later we took horse and set our faces westward 
again ; and thus ended my brief first visit to London. Billy Priske 
carried the sacred parcel on the saddle before him ; and my uncle, 
riding beside him, spent no small part of the way in an exhortation 
against lying in general, and particularly against the sin of laying 
false claim to the paternity of twelve children. 

Now, so shaken was Billy by his one adventure in London 
that until we had passed the tenth milestone he seemed content 
enough to be rated. I believe that as, for the remainder of his stay 
in London, he had never strayed beyond sight, so even yet he took 
comfort and security from my uncle’s voice ; ‘since’ (said he, 
quoting a Cornish proverb) ‘’tis better be rated by your own than 
mated with a stranger.’ But, by and by, taking courage to protest 
that a lie might on occasion be pardonable and even necessary, he 
drew my father into the discussion. 

‘This difficulty of Billy’s,’ interposed my father, ‘ was in some 
sort anticipated by Plato, who instanced that a madman with a 
knife in his hand might inquire of you to direct him which way 
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had been taken by the victim he proposed to murder. He posits 
it as a nice point. Should one answer truthfully, or deceive %’ 
‘For my part,’ answered my uncle, ‘I should knock him 
down.’ 


CHAPTER IV. | 
LONG VACATION. 


In a harbour grene aslepe whereas I lay, 
The byrdes sang swete in the middes of the day, 
I dreaméd fast of mirth and play: 
In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure.—ROBERT WEVER 


A uistory (you will say) which finds a schoolboy tickling trout, 
and by the end of another chapter has clapped a crown on his head 
and hailed him sovereign over a people of whom he has scarcely 
heard and knows nothing save that they are warlike and extremely 
hot-tempered, should be in a fair way to move ahead briskly. 
Nevertheless I shall pass over the first two years of the reign of 
King Prosper, during which he stayed at school and performed 
nothing worthy of mention; and shall come to a summer’s after- 
noon at Oxford, close upon the end of term, when Nat Fiennes and 
I sat together in my rooms in New College—he, curled on the 
window-seat with a book, and I stretched in an easy chair by the 
fireplace, and deep in a news-sheet. 

‘By the way, Nat,’ said I, looking up as I turned the page, 
‘where will you spend your vacation ? ’ 

A groan answered me. 

‘Hullo!’ I went on, making a hasty guess at his case. ‘ Has 
the little cordwainer’s tall daughter jilted you, as I promised she 
would 2’ 

‘A curse on this age!” swore Nat, who ever carried his heart 
on his sleeve. 

I began to hum : 


‘T loved a lass, a fair one, 
As fair as e’er was seen ; 

She was indeed a rare one, 
Another Sheba queen. 

Her waist exceeding small, 
The fives did fit her shoe ; 

But now alas! sh’ ’as left me, 
Falero, lero, loo !’ 





‘Curse the age!’ repeated Nat viciously. ‘If these 
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Lancelot’s days now, a man could run mad in the forest and lie 
naked and chew sticks ; and then she’d be sorry.’ 
‘In summer time to Medley 
My love and I would go; 
The boatmen there stood readily 

My love and me to row,’ 
sang I, and ducked my head to avoid the cushion he hurled at 
me. ‘ Well then, there’s very pretty forest land around my home 
in Cornwall, with undergrowth and dropped twigs to last you till 
Michaelmas term. So why not ride down with me and spend at 
least the fore-part of your madness there ? ’ 

‘I hate your Cornwall.’ 


‘Tis a poor rugged land,’ said I; ‘ but hath this convenience 


above your own home, that it contains no nymphs to whom you 
have yet sworn passion. You may meet ours with a straight 
brow ; and they are fair, too, and unembarrassed, though I won’t 
warrant them if you run bare.’ 

‘Tis never I that am inconstant.’ 

‘Never, Nat; ’tis she always and only—“ she, she, and only 
she ”—and there have been six of her to my knowledge.’ 

“Tf I were a king, now——’” 

‘T’cht!’ said I (for as my best friend, and almost my sole one, 
he knew my story). 

“If a fellow were a king now— instead of being doomed to the 
law—oh, good Lord !’ 

‘You are incoherent, dear lad,’ said I; ‘and yet you tell me 
one thing plainly enough ; which is that in place of loving this one 
or that one, or the cordwainer’s strapping daughter, you are in love 
with being in love.’ 

‘Well, and why not?’ he demanded. ‘Were I a king, now, 
that is even what I would be—in love with being in love. Were 
I a king, now, so deep in love were I with being in love, that my 
messengers should compass earth to fetch me the right princess. 
Yes, and could they not reach to her, if I but heard of one hidden 
and afar that was worth my loving, I would build ships and launch 
them, enlist crews and armies, sail all seas and challenge all wars, 
to win her. If I were king, now, my love should dwell in the 
fastnesses of the mountains, and I would reach her; she should 
drive me to turn again and gather the bones of the seamen I had 
dropped overboard, and I would turn and dredge the seas for 
them ; for a whim she should demand to watch me at the task, 
and gangs of slaves should level mountains to open a prospect 
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from her window ; nay, all this while she should deny me sight of 
her, and I would embrace that last hardship that in the end she 
might be the dearer prize, a queen worthy to seat beside me. Man, 
heave your great lubberly bones out of that chair and salute a poor 
devil whom, as you put it, a cordwainer’s daughter has jilted.’ 

‘Hullo!’ cried I, who had turned from his rhapsody to con 
the news again, and on the instant had been caught by a familiar 
name at the foot of the page. 

* What is it 2?’ 

‘ Why,’ said I, reading, ‘ it seems that you are not the only such 
madman as you have just proclaimed yourself. Listen to this: it 
is headed “ Falmouth.” 

A Gentleman, having read that the Methodist Preachers are to pay a visit to 
Falmouth, Cornwall, on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of next month; and that on the 
occasion of their last visit certain women, their sympathisers, were set upon and 
brutally handled by the mob; hereby announces that he will be present on the 
Market Strand, Falmouth, on these dates, with intent to put a stop to such 
behaviour, and invites any who share his indignation to meet him there and help 
to see fair play. The badge to be a Red Rose pinned in the hat. 

(Signed) EuGENIo. 


* What think you of that ?’ I asked, without turning my head. 

‘The newspaper comes from Cornwall ? ’ he asked. 

‘From Falmouth itself. My father sent it... . Jove!’ 
I cried after a moment, ‘I wonder if he’s answerable for this ? 
*T would be like his extravagance.’ 

‘A pity but what you inherited some of it, then,’ said Nat, 
crossly. 

‘Tell you what, Nat’—I slewed about in my chair— Come 
you down to Cornwall and we’ll stick each a rose in our hats and 
help this Master Eugenio, whoever he is. I’ve a curiosity to dis- 
cover him ; and if he be my father—he has not marked the passage, 
by the way—we’ll have rare fun in smoking him and tracking him 
unbeknown to the rendezvous. Come, lad, and if I know the 
Falmouth mob you shall have a pretty little turn-up well worth 
the journey.’ 

But Nat, still staring out of window, shook his head. He 
was in one of his perverse moods—and they had been growing 
frequent of late—in which nothing I could say or do seemed to 
content him; and for this I chiefly accused the cordwainer’s 
daughter, who in fact was a decent merry girl, fond of strawberries, 
with no more notion of falling in love with Nat than of running 
off with her father’s apprentice. Whatever the cause of it, a cloud 
had been creeping over our friendship of late. He sought com- 
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panions—some of them serious men—with whom I could not be 
easy. We kept up the pretence, but talked no longer with entirely 
open hearts. Yet I loved him ; and now in a sudden urgent desire 
to carry him off to Cornwall with me and clear up all misunder- 
standings, I caught his arm and haled him down to our college 
garden, which lies close within the city wall; and there, pacing 
the broken military terrace, plied him with a dozen reasons why 
he should come. Still he shook his head to all of them; and 
presently, hearing four o’clock strike, pulled up in his walk and 
announced that he must be going—he had an engagement. 

*‘ And where ?’ I asked. 

He confessed that it was to visit the poor prisoners shut up for 
debt in Bocardo. 

I pulled a wry mouth, remembering the dismal crew in the 
Fleet Prison. But though, the confession being forced from him, 
he ended wistfully and as if upon a question, I did not offer to come. 
It seemed a mighty dull way to finish a summer’s afternoon. More- 
over I was nettled. So I let him go and watched him through 
the gate, thinking bitterly that our friendship was sick and droop- 
ing by no fault of mine. 

The truth was—or so I tried to excuse him—that beside his 
plaguey trick of falling in and out of love he had an overhanging 
quarrel with his father, a worthy man, tyrannous when crossed, 
who meant him for the law. Nat abhorred the law and, foreseeing 
that the tussle must come, vexed his honest conscience with the 
thought that while delaying to declare war he was eating his father’s 
bread. This thought, working upon the ferment of youth, kept 
him like a colt in a fretful lather. He scribbled verses, but never 
finished so much as a sonnet; he flung himself into religion, but 
chiefly (I think) to challenge and irritate his undevout friends ; 
and he would drop any occupation to rail at me and what he was 
pleased to call my phlegm. 

He had some reason too, though at the time I could not dis- 
cover it. Now, looking back, I can see into what a stagnant 
calm I had run. My boyhood should have been over; in body 
I had shot up to a great awkward height ; but for the while the 
man within me drowsed and hung fire. I lived in the passing 
day and was content with it. Nat’s gusts of passion amused me, 
and why a man should want to write verses or fall in love was a 

mystery at which I arrived no nearer than to laugh. For this 
(strange as it may sound) I believe the visit to London was partly 
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to blame. Nothing had come of it, except that the unhappy 
King Theodore had gained his release and improved upon it by 
dying, a few weeks later, in wretched lodgings in Soho ; where, at my 
father’s expense, the church of St. Anne’s now bore a mural tablet 
to his memory with an epitaph obligingly contributed by the 
Hon. Horace Walpole, since Earl of Orford. 





Near this place is interred 
THEODORE KING OF CORSICA 
who died in this parish 
Dec. 11, 1756 
immediately after leaving 
The King’s Bench Prison 
by the benefit of the Act of Insolvency 
in consequence of which 
he registered his kingdom of Corsica 
for the use of his creditors. 


The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley slaves and kings ; 
But Theodore this moral learned ere dead: 
Fate poured his lesson on his living head, 
Bestow’d a kingdom, and denied him bread. 


My father, who copied this out for me, had announced in few 
words poor Theodore’s fate, but without particular allusion to 
our adventure, which, as he made no movement to follow it up, 
or none that he confided, I came in ‘time to regard humorously 
as an escapade of his, a holiday frolic, a piece of midsummer mad- 
ness. The serious part was that he had undoubtedly paid away 
large sums of money, and for two years my Uncle Gervase had 
worn a distracted air which I set down to the family accounts. 
By degrees I came to conclude, with the rest of the world, that 
my father’s brain was more than a little cracked, and sounded my 
uncle privately about this—delicately as I thought; but he met 
me with a fierce unexpected heat. ‘ Your father,’ said he, ‘is the 
best man in the world, and I bid you wait to understand him 
better, taking my word that he has great designs for you.’ Sure 
enough, too, my father seemed to hint at this in the tenor of his 
conversation with me, which was ever of high politics and the 
government of states, or on some point which could be stretched 
to bear on these; but of any immediate design he forhore—as it 
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seemed, carefully—to speak. Thus I found myself at pause 
and let my youth wait upon his decision. 

Yet I had sense enough to feel less than satisfied with myself, 
albeit sorer with Nat as I watched the dear lad go from me across 
the turf and out at the garden gate. Nor will I swear that my 
eyes did not smart a little. I was but a boy, and I had set my 
heart on our travelling down to Cornwall together. 

To Cornwall I rode down alone, a week later, and fell to work 
to idle my vacation away ; fishing a little, but oftener sailing my 
boat—sometimes alone, sometimes with Billy Priske for company. 
Billy—whose duties as butler were what he called a sine qua non, 
pronounced as ‘shiny Canaan’ and meaning a sinecure—had 
spent some part of term time in netting me a trammel, of which 
he was inordinately proud, and with this we amused ourselves, 
sailing or rowing down to the river’s mouth every evening at night- 
fall to set it, and, again, soon after daybreak, to haul it, and usually 
returning with good store of fish for breakfast—soles, dories, plaice, 
and the red mullet for which Helford is famous above all streams, 

Now, during these lazy weeks I had not forgotten Eugenio’s 
advertisement, which, on returning to my rooms that evening 
after Nat’s rebuff, 1 had clipped from the newspaper and since 
kept in my pocket. For the fun of it and to find out who this 
Eugenio might be—I had given over suspecting my father—my 
mind was made up to ride over to Falmouth on the 16th of July; 
but whether with or without a rose in my hat I had not determined. 
Therefore on the morning of the 15th, when Billy, after hauling 
the trammel, began to lay our plans for the morrow, I cut him 
short, telling him that to-morrow I should not fish. 

‘ What’s matter with ’ee to-all ?’ he asked, smashing a spider- 
crab and picking it out piecemeal from the net. ‘Pretty fair 
catch to-day, id’n-a ? spite of all the weed ; an’ no harm done by 
these varmints that a man can’t put to rights afore evenin’.’ 

I took the paddles without answering and pulled towards the 
river’s mouth, while he sat and smoked his pipe over the business 
of clearing the net of weed, which for some days had been trouble- 
some. Around his feet on the bottom boards lay our morning’s 
catch—half a dozen soles and twice the number of plaice, a brace 
of edible crabs, six or seven red mullet, besides a number of gurnard 
and wrass worth no man’s eating, an ugly-looking monkfish and 
a bream of wonderful rainbow hues. A silvery fog lay over the sea, 
go dense that in places we could see but a few yards; but over it 
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the tops of the tall cliffs stood out clear, and the sun was mounting. 
A faint breeze blew from the southward. All promised a hot still day. 

The tide was making, too, and with wind and tide to help 
I pulled over the river bar and, within it, towards the creek where 
daily, after hauling the trammel, I bathed from the boat; a delect- 
able corner in the eye of the morning sunshine, paved fathoms 
deep with round, white pebbles, one of which, from the gunwale, 
I selected to dive for. 

The sun broke through the sea-fog around us while I stripped ; 
it shone, as I balanced myself for the plunge, on the broad wings 
of a heron flapping out from the wood’s blue shadow ; it shone on 
the scales of the fish struggling and gasping under the thwarts. 
Divine the river was, divine the morning, divine the moment—the 
last of my boyhood. 

Souse I plunged and deep, with wide open eyes, chose out and 
grasped my pebble, and rose to the surface holding it high as 
though it had been a gem. The sound of the splash was in my 
ears and the echo of my own laugh, but with it there mingled 
a cry from Biliy Priske, and shaking the water out of my eyes 
I saw him erect in the stern-sheets and astare at a vision parting 
the fog—the vision of a tall fore-and-aft sail, golden-grey against 
the sunlight, and above the sail a foot or two of a stout pole-mast, 
and above the mast a gilded truck and weather-vane with a tail 
of scarlet bunting. So closely the fog hung about her that for 
a second I took her to be a cutter; and then a second sail crept 
through the curtain, and I recognised her for the Gawnélet ketch, 
Port of Falmouth, Captain Jo Pomery, returned from six months’ 
foreign. I announced her to Billy with a shout. 

‘As if a man couldn’ tell that!’ answered Billy, removing 
his cap and rubbing the back of his head. ‘ What brings her in 
here, that’s what I’m askin’.’ 

‘ Belike,’ said I, scrambling over the gunwale, ‘ the man has lost 
his bearings in this fog, and mistakes Helford for Falmouth entrance.’ 

‘Lost his bearin’s! Jo Pomery lost his bearin’s!’ Billy 
regarded me between pity and reproach. ‘And him sailing her 
in from Blackhead close round the Manacles, in half a capful o’ 
wind an’ the tides lookin’ fifty ways for Sunday! That’s what 
he’ve a-done, for the weather lifted while we was hauling trammel— 
anyways east of south a man could see clear for three mile and 
more, an’ not a vessel in sight there. There’s maybe three men in 
the world besides Jo Pomery could ha’ done it—the Lord knows how, 
unless ’tis by sense 0’ smell. And he’ve a-lost his bearin’s says you!’ 
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‘ Well then,’ I ventured, ‘ perhaps he has a fancy to land part 
of his cargo duty-free.’ 

‘That’s likelier,’ Billy assented. ‘I don’t say ’tis the truth, 
mind you: for if ’tis truth, why should the man choose to fetch 
land by daylight? Fog? A man like Jo Pomery isn’ one to mis- 
take a little pride-o’-the-mornin’ for proper thick weather—the 
more by token it’s been liftin’ this hour and more. But’tis a likelier 
guess anyway, the Gauntlet being from foreign. ‘ Lost his bearin’s,” 
says you, and come, as you might say, slap through the Manacles ; 
an’ by accident, as you might say! Providence has a broad back, 
my son, but be careful how you dance ’pon it.’ 

‘ Where does she come from ?’ I asked. 

‘ Mediterranean ; that’s all I know. Four months and more 
she must ha’ took on this trip. Iss; sailed out o’ Falmouth back- 
along in the tail-end o’ February, and her cargo muskets and 
other combustibles.’ 

*Muskets 2’ 

*Muskets ; and you may leave askin’ me who wants muskets 
out there, for in the first place I don’t know, an’ a still tongue 
makes a wise head.’ 

I had slipped on shirt and breeches. ‘ We'll give him a hail, 
anyway, said I, ‘and if there’s sport on hand he may happen to 
let us join it.’ The ketch by this time was pushing her nose past 
the spit of rock hiding our creek from seaward. As she came by 
with both large sails boomed out to starboard and sheets alter- 
nately sagging loose and tautening with a jerk, I caught sight of 
two of her crew in the bows, the one looking on while the other 
very deliberately unlashed the anchor, and aft by the wheel a third 
man, whom I made out to be Captain Pomery himself. 

* Gauntlet ahoy !’ I shouted, standing on the thwart and making 








a trumpet of my hands. 

Captain Pomery turned, cast a glance towards us over his left 
shoulder and lifted a hand. A moment later he called an order 
forward, and the two men left the anchor and ran to haul in sheets. 
Here was a plain invitation to pull alongside. I seized a paddle, 
and was working the boat’s nose round, to pursue, when another 
figure showed above the Gaunile’s bulwarks: a tall figure in an 
orange-russet garment like a dressing-gown ; a monk, to all appear- 
ance, for the sun played on his tonsured scalp as he leaned forward 
and watched our approach. 


(Zo be continued.) 











ATTERBURY. 


A LECTURE BY THE REV. CANON BEECHING. 


Francis ATTERBURY was born on March 6, 1663, in the full tide of 
loyalty that followed the Glorious Restauration, at the village of 
Milton, in Bucks, of which his father was rector. The Atterburys 
were a Northamptonshire stock, which had for several generations 
contributed to the ranks of the clergy, and it was natural that the 
two sons of the rector of Milton, Lewis and Francis, should expect 
in due course to take Holy Orders, as they both did. With Lewis 
Atterbury we shall not be concerned directly ; but he comes twice 
into his brother’s history in so interesting a manner that it is worth 
while turning out of our course, even at the start, to say what 
has to be said about him. While his brother was Bishop of Rochester 
the archdeaconry of that diocese fell vacant, and Lewis Atterbury, 
then Rector of Hornsey, made solicitation for the post. Indeed, 
in order to lose no time, he asked for it a month before it was 
vacant. The bishop, who knew that his elder brother would make 
an insubordinate junior, demurred. ‘I protest to you,’ he writes, 
‘I cannot help thinking it the most unseemly thing in the world, 
and I am very sure the generality of those whose opinions I regard 
will be of that opinion.’ . . . ‘ It had been a much properer post for 
my nephew [i.e. his brother’s son]—if God had pleased to spare 
his life.” But Lewis Atterbury did not agree that his being older 
than the bishop was a disqualification for serving under him. He 
replies : 

I have since considered all that you said to me yesterday; and both from 
reason and matter of fact still am of opinion that there‘can be no just matter of 
exception taken. I shall only lay down two or three instances which lie upper- 
most in my thoughts. Your lordship very well knows that Lanfranc, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, had a brother for his archdeacon; and that Sir Thomas More’s 
father was a puisne judge when he was Lord Chancellor. And thus, in the 
sacred history, did God himself appoint that the safety and advancement of the 
patriarchs should be procured by their younger brother. 


The bishop, however, was not convinced by these precedents, 
and gave the office to Dr. Henry Brydges, brother of the Duke of 
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Chandos. The final letter of the would-be archdeacon is worth 
reading in full. 


I am obliged to you for the favour of your last, and more particularly for 
giving me a reason for your disposal of the archdeaconry and prebend annexed, 
when you was not obliged to give any reason at all. I cannot yet imagine what 
indecency there can be to have raised your elder brother in place under you, 
which doth not bear more hard supposing the person to be the brother of a Duke 
There is some show of reason, I think, for the non-acceptance, but none for the 
not giving it. And since your lordship was pleased to signify to me that I 
should over-rule you in this matter [that was in the first letter], I confess it was 
some disappointment to me ; though since you did not think fit to bestow it on 
me, I think you have given it to one of the most deserving persons I know of, 
who will add more to the honour of the place than I could have received from it. 
Ihope I shall be content with that meaner post in which I am; my time at 
longest being but short in the world [he was sixty-four and lived eleven years 
longer], and my health not suffering me to make those necessary applications 
others do. I did not think that Dr. Brydges would have taken up with an arch- 
deaconry, when his brother can make him a Bishop when he pleases. 


The other matter in which the brothers clashed was a temporal 
matter. The father by will had divided his landed property 
between the two sons, and given Francis a contingent issue in the 
whole, should Lewis die without issue. Lewis thereupon tried to set 
the will aside on some informality, and failing to do so, bequeathed 
by his own will to a third person the property already entailed on 
his brother. So much for Lewis Atterbury; these two slight 
glimpses of whom are enough to convince one that there was 
character in the family. 

When Francis was of fit age he was sent to what, at that epoch, 
was the first school in England, the foundation that flourished in 
the Westminster cloisters under the rod of the renowned Richard 
Busby, then in his prime. From Westminster he passed in May 
1681 to Christ Church, and found himself in congenial society. The 
Dean of Christ Church at the time was Dr. Fell of dubious memory ; 
but among the canons and soon to be dean was the celebrated 
Henry Aldrich, eminent for his genius alike in logic, architecture, 
and music. The society of the House at that period was spoken of 
commonly as ‘ the Christ Church wits,’ on account of their general 
turn for epigram. But while cultivating the sprightlier muses 
over their port and tobacco, a few of them did not altogether 
neglect more serious studies; and Atterbury, on being appointed 
censor in 1698, determined to set the House in order. In a letter 
from his friend Smalridge, who had followed him from Westminster, 
we have this sentence : ‘ You are resolved to bestir yourself, you 
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say, in your office in the House; foresee some trouble and ill-will 
and are yet resolved for the good of the House. Ahero! I suppose 
you expect to do little good but upon the Westminsters. No 
' gruffness I beseech you ; use them civilly, and stick to your point.’ 
The passage is worth notice, because it shows thus early the stuff 
of which Atterbury was made. He was by temperament a re- 
former ; a man of strong principles and earnest zeal; and a little 
disposed to carry through his reforms without much thought for 
the human feelings of the objects of his reformation. There is 
some evidence that the experience Christ Church had of his censor- 
ship made them a little reluctant to welcome him afterwards as 
dean ; and there is a sentence attributed to his friend Smalridge, 
who wrote this warning letter, and who oddly enough succeeded 
him in the deaneries of Carlisle and Christ Church, which shows 
that the warning had not much effect on his dictatorial temper : 
‘ Atterbury goes before and sets everything on fire, and I come 
after him with a bucket of water.’ 

In the year of his censorship Atterbury became tutor to a 
gentleman, who some years later made a figure in the world of 
scholarship, the Hon. Charles Boyle, son of the Earl of Orrery. 
‘Mr. Boyle,’ he writes to his father, ‘ takes up half my time, and I 
grudge it him not, for he is a fine gentleman, and while I am with 
him I will do what I can to make him a man.’ Atterbury did 
what he could also to make Mr. Boyle a scholar. It was the excel- 
lent custom of the Deans of Christ Church to keep the younger 
graduates at their desks by setting them to edit a classical text ; 
and it so happened, when Mr. Boyle was ready for this exercise, 
that Sir William Temple, the diplomatist, in a literary essay (1692) 
had praised the Epistles of Phalaris (which, it is said, he had not 
Greek enough to read) as having ‘ more race, more spirit, and more 
force of wit and genius, than any others I have ever seen either 
ancient or modern.’ Accordingly, Mr. Boyle was set to edit these 
racy epistles. What followed is well known, but not perhaps the 
share in it that belonged to Atterbury. Boyle had applied to 
Bentley, who was King’s librarian, through a bookseller, for the 
loan of a manuscript, and by some misunderstanding it was not 
lent him long enough for complete collation. Boyle thereupon in 
his preface spoke of Bentley as having refused its sufficient use 
pro singulari sua humanitate. Bentley, seeing the complaint, 
explained and apologised, but Boyle did not withdraw the offensive 
expression. So Bentley took the opportunity of a friend’s book 
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to add a dissertation, proving the letters to be spurious. This was 
resented by the Christ Church dons as a public affront, and they 
put their heads together to concoct a reply to Bentley’s dissertation, 
to which that scholar made rejoinder by expanding his treatise 
with notes. The Christ Church examination bears the name of 
the Hon. Charles Boyle, but his share in it becomes plain from 
the following letter addressed to him by Atterbury. 


Sir! You might have sent these papers to anybody better than me, whose 
opinion all along in the controversy you have not seemed very willing to take, 
and whose pains in it, I find, have not pleased you. In laying the design of the 
book, in writing above half of it, in reviewing a great part of the rest, in 
transcribing the whole, and attending the press, half a year of my life went 
away. What I promised myself from hence was that some service would be 
done to your reputation, and that you would think so. In the first of these 
I was not mistaken ; in the latter I am. 


One feels that in those days there was some advantage in being 
a person of quality, if you were allowed to put your name to works 
of learning which your tutors composed. It was this Boyle con- 
troversy, as it is called, which first made Atterbury known in 
London ; for, oddly enough, the fashionable world was interested in 
it. It formed an incident in the literary debate between Ancient 
and Modern learning, which Temple’s essay had set going, and 
Temple’s secretary, Dr. Swift, had continued in his ‘ Battle of the 
Books.’ And we must recollect that, though everybody to-day 
knows that Bentley was right, at the time the current opinion went 
with Boyle. Garth, for example, in his ‘ Dispensary,’ writes : 


So diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 
And to a Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle ; 


and Swift, in the ‘ Battle of the Books,’ represents Boyle as advanc- 
ing against his trembling foe, clad in a suit of armour given him 
by all the Gods, ¢.e. the Christ Church wits, as the representative 
of ‘ the two noblest of things, sweetness and light.’ 

The Boyle controversy, then, first brought Atterbury into 
notice ; but it was a theological controversy that first showed his 
capabilities and temper as a Churchman. The centre of the 
Romanising party in Oxford at this time was the Master of University 
College, Obadiah Walker, who kept a private printing press from 
which he issued many books and pamphlets, for the most part 
written by an old tutor of the College, Abraham Woodhead. One of 
these was called ‘Considerations on the Spirit of Martin Luther.’ 
This Atterbury replied to with a great deal of sense, and in a 
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style the secret of which perished with the eighteenth century, 
I must give one sentence : 


When I first happened upon this pamphlet, and by some peculiar beauties in 
the style easily discovered its owner, I was, I must confess, nota little surprised, 
I could not have imagined that a man of so big a reputation as the author of 
‘The Guide to Controversy ’—one whose thoughts had for some years conversed 
with nothing less than cecumenical councils, popes. and patriarchs—should quit 
all these fine amusements for the humble task of life-writing and drawing of 
characters. It was mean prey, I thought, for a bird of his pounces, and the 
design he did it with made it ten times more a riddle. The doctrines of the 
Reformation have, for near two centuries, kept the field against all encounterers ; 
and does he think they may be foiled at last by two or three little remarks upon 
the life and actions of a single Reformer? But it looks like a jest when the 
irregularities committed by Luther in Germany are turned upon us here in 
England, asif anything that he said or did could affect a Church established 
upon its own bottom, and as independent of any foreign authorities as the 
crown her defender wears. 


In the year 1687, in which he first engaged in controversy, 
Atterbury took Holy Orders, married, and soon left Oxford. His 
wife was a Miss Katherine Osborn, who brought him £7,000, and 
presently a son, Osborn (who figures in the later correspondence 
as the ne’er-do-weel Obby); a daughter also, who was to become 
celebrated for her devotion to her father in exile, and who, on her 
last. visit to him, expired in his arms; a circumstance on which 
Pope wrote some familiar lines. 

On coming to London, Atterbury was made lecturer at St. 
Bride’s, in Fleet Street, and: presently appointed Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to the King and Queen. At the same time he was elected 
preacher at the hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlem ; it being the 
policy of our forefathers to correct vicious women and tame lunatics 
by the gentle influence of sermons. It was not, however, Atter- 
bury’s sermons that first made him a great figure in the Church, 
although we have Steele’s testimony in the ‘Tatler’ to their 
excellence, and the testimony of Hoadly’s replies to their con- 
troversial importance : it was the question of the revival of Convo- 
cation. It is possible that there may be readers of CorNHILL who 
do not know that Convocation was for eleven centuries a legislative 
body, meeting concurrently with the lay parliament ; that, after the 
Restoration, it surrendered its powers of separate taxation of the 
clergy ; and after the Revolution, when most of the bishops were 
Whig, and most of the clergy Tory, even deliberation was considered 
dangerous, and it was prorogued as soon as summoned from 1690 to 
1701. It was not to be expected that the High Church party would 
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calry passive non-resistance to such a practical length as to allow 
themselves to be extinguished in the interests of the State without 
a protest. In 1696 there appeared anonymously a ‘ Letter to a Con- 
vocation-man,’ asserting the right to meet, and attributing the 
immorality of the day to the want of a Convocation. This was 
answered by Dr. Wake, afterwards archbishop, and Atterbury 
replied to him in a book entitled ‘Rights and Privileges of an 
English Convocation Stated and Vindicated.’ As a result of the 
stir, Convocation was allowed to meet in 1701, and the privilege 
was continued for sixteen years; but so much of its energy was 
spent in wranglings between the two Houses on constitutional 
points, that we cannot be surprised that after the death of good 
Queen Anne, and the establishment of the Hanoverian régime, 
Sir Robert Walpole once more took the short and easy way to 
quiet controversy ; and Convocation did not meet from 1717 to 
1850. 

Atterbury’s acknowledged services to his party, and some un- 
acknowledged (such as was later the composition of Sacheverell’s 
defence), were rewarded by preferment ; at first to the archdeaconry 
of Totnes, and a canonry at Exeter, given him by his lifelong 
friend the Bishop of Exeter, Sir Jonathan Trelawny ; and three 
years later to the deanery of Carlisle. The party disputes of the 
time are vividly brought before us in the refusal of the Bishop of 
Carlisle—with whom, as Archdeacon of Carlisle, Atterbury had 
been in controversy about Convocation, to institute him to the 
deanery until he signed some propositions asserting the royal 
supremacy. Atterbury very cogently replied that the surest 
mark of his regard for the Queen’s supremacy would be ‘ humbly 
(as I now do) to desire your lordship that you would in virtue 
of her Majesty s letters patent grant me institution to the deanery 
of Carlisle without delay,’ as in the event the bishop was com- 
pelled to do. Seven years later (1711) Atterbury became Dean of 
Christ Church, and in 1713 Dean of Westminster and Bishop of 
Rochester ; the two posts being held together because of the small 
income attaching to the bishopric. i 

In regard to Atterbury’s behaviour in his several deaneries, 
many persons will recall the judgment of Macaulay in his brilliant 
sketch ; which, if it does not actually refuse the Tory Church- 
man any virtues, certainly puts them all into parentheses. 


It was not in his nature to be a mild or equitable governor. He left the 
chapter of Carlisle distracted by quarrels. He found Christ Church at peace, 
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but in three months his despotic and contentious temper did at Christ Church 
what it had done at Carlisle. He was succeeded in both deaneries by the 
humane and accomplished Smalridge, who gently complained of the state in 
which both had been left. . . . It was said by Atterbury’s enemies that he was 
made a bishop because he was so bad a dean. Under his administration Christ 
Church was in confusion, scandalous altercations took place, opprobrious words 
were exchanged, and there was reason to fear that the great Tory college would 
be ruined by the tyranny of the great Tory doctor. 


Well, there are two sides to most questions, and we must 
remember that Macaulay, as a good Whig, took care that the Tory 
dogs should not have the best of it. It happens that we have a 
letter from Atterbury in reply to one from Swift, asking for advice 
on the management of a chapter, when he was made Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, which puts the matter very plainly from the decanal 
point of view (‘ Correspondence,’ ii. 17). But as this is too long 
to quote, a sentence from the Duke of Wharton’s eulogy on Atter- 
bury—written after his disgrace—may perhaps be accepted as 
coming near the truth : 


He was always for maintaining the dignity and privileges of the several 
offices he bore in the Church; and this just way of behaviour, enforced by that 
steadiness which was natural to him, created him many enemies among the 
canons of Christ Church and prebendaries of Westminster, who naturally must, 
by their own interest, be obliged to oppose any dean who should maintain the 
undoubted rights which he ought to enjoy. 


But to come to details—Atterbury’s tenure of the deanery of 
Carlisle is memorable in the constitutional history of the Church, 
because it revealed the unsatisfactory condition in which the 
legislation under Mary Tudor had left Henry VIII.’s new cathedral 
foundations. Atterbury discovered that the Dean of Carlisle had 
more power under the charter than he had under the statutes. 
Accordingly he disallowed the statutes, on the ground that they 
lacked the authority of Queen and Parliament. The facts are 
shortly these: Under Queen Mary an Act was passed declaring 
the cathedral statutes of Henry without force, for a technical 
reason, and giving the Queen power for her life to make others 
under the Great Seal. She did so at Durham, but nowhere else ; 
and Durham is still governed by the Marian Statutes. The same 
power was given to Elizabeth, who did nothing at all. Charles I. 
gave statutes to Canterbury, Norwich, and Winchester ; Charles II, 
to Ely and Worcester, but without authority of Parliament; so 
that their legality was highly doubtful. Hence Atterbury had an 
excellent case in law. The occasion of his pleading his prerogative 
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was not perhaps the one he would have chosen ; but it was the 
first that presented itseli—a month after his installation. Two of 
the minor canons ‘having misbehaved themselves in the vestry 
by kicking, boxing, and by words abusing one another,’ were 
suspended and made to apologise (November 1704), and in the 
following April were restored to their office by the vice-dean and 
chapter (the dean had obtained from his patron, Harley, the Lord 
Treasurer, a dispensation from residence). At-once Atterbury 
protested ‘on the account of the right conferred on me as Dean 
by the Foundation Charter of our Church, to take cognisance of, 
and punish, all such offences and disorders.’ 

There were other cases of an equally trivial nature, one about 
the appointment of a butler. ‘ Your pretending to name a Butler ’ 
writes the dean, ‘in direct opposition to the powers granted me 
by the Foundation Charter, is, indeed, a notable step.’ Moreover, 
he claimed the right of vetoing presentations to livings made by 
the vice-dean and chapter in his absence, although that express 
power was given them by the statutes. In all these assertions of 
the decanal prerogative, Atterbury was supported by a certain 
Dr. Todd, who was looking for the reversion of his stall. The 
other canons appealed to the bishop to visit, and he visited. Atter- 
bury resisted the Visitation, ‘ based,’ as he said, ‘ on pretended local 
statutes,’ as being derogatory to her Majesty’s authority, as the only 
legal visitor of a Royal Foundation—a fine repartee to the particular 
bishop who had charged him at his installation with disloyalty. 
The Visitation was held, and Dr. Todd suspended and excom- 
municated. Meanwhile, the Archbishop saw that something must 
be done to secure the authority of the statutes of new foundation 
cathedrals, which were all thus impugned, and what was done 
was to passan Act (6 Anne) which laid down : ‘ that in all cathedrals 
and collegiate churches, founded by the said King Henry VIII., 
such statutes as have been usually received and practised . . . since 
the late happy Restoration of Charles II., and to the observance 
whereof the Deans and Prebendaries have used to be sworn at their 
installations, shall be good and valid in law.’ 

To come now to Christ Church. There are by chance preserved 
among the Portland MSS. at Welbeck (edited for the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission), a series of letters from a Dr. Stratford, one of 
the canons of Christ Church, to Edward Harley, son of Queen Anne’s 
Lord Treasurer—a letter every two or three days—and we have there- 
fore an almost painful insight into the feelings of the chapter towards 
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their dean. It is interesting to turn from these letters, full of what 
in a layman would be called spite, to those of Atterbury, written 
during the same period, which contain only one sentence, and 
that a short businesslike one, which gives so much as a hint that 
there were domestic differences. Of course the reason is not far 
to seek. Atterbury had no personal quarrel with the canons; all 
he wanted was his own way, because his own way seemed to him 
the best way ; generally he took it without raising the question of 
his right to take it ; if he was opposed on the plea of constitutional 
custom, he examined the custom, and usually found good reason 
for disregarding it. To do him justice, we have to remember that 
his schemes were generally large schemes; and he disliked being 
thwarted in them by such irrelevant considerations as the feelings 
of Dr. A. or Dr. B., or even the precedents of his predecessors. At 
Christ Church the two most debated questions were the dean’s 
claim to present to all the college livings ; and his dismissal of the 
chapter clerk who was old, and inclined to stand on the old ways. 
The latter question was fought in a highly constitutional manner, 
the canons refusing to attend chapter with the new clerk, and the 
dean refusing to attend with the old one; and as at the height of 
this crisis there was £1,000 in fines to be divided, victory would 
probably have lain with the longest purse, only at the height of 
the paroxysm Atterbury was removed to Westminster. One passage 
may be quoted from Dr. Stratford—a description of a private 
interview between him and the dean—which (as it seems to me) 
shows us very clearly the character of both. 


November 15, 1711.—Our Governor and I met last night in my little parlour, 
téte-a-téte at his own desire; he sat from seven till nine; he returned after 
prayers and sat till twelve. He began with Gore’s fine, and grew very warm; I 
was prepared and rebuked him very seriously for his passion, and took the liberty 
to tell him how little I thought it became him, whether it were affected or real. 
To be short, I got the better of him, and he agrees to let it go as we would have 
it. We then went on the general business of the College, I gave him in every 
point the fullest information I could, and made my reflections with decency to 
him, but freedom enough as to my own opinion. He took occasion in his dis- 
course to drop graciously that when he was most angry with me he took me 
for an honest man. At twelve the Judas threw his arm about my neck and kissed 
me, and desired we might have no more squabbles for he hated them. I asked 
him if he could say that with a good conscience, he smiled at that. He has been 
looking into our muniments and finds he has not so uncontrollable a power as he 
took himself to have. ' 


If relations grew more strained between Dr. Stratford and his 
dean as the months went on, it is perhaps sufficient explanation 
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that these chronicle letters were being sent every few days to the 
son of the dean’s patron, and that the dean got to know of it. 


December 2, 1712.—I hear from my brother Smalridge that he has been 
allowed to have an hour or two of your time. We are all sensible of your lord- 
ship’s concern for us, and I for the particular share I have init. But our evils 
require a speedier remedy than that which your lordship thinks we should wait 
for, nor are we so wicked as to wish ourselves eased of that which is evil to us by 
that which must be greater to the public. God forbid that a son of perjuries 
should under this ministry be preferred to the mitre! Promotion surely is very 
improper for one to whom a pillory would be an unjustifiable mercy. 


When the Deanery of Westminster fell vacant a few months 
later, it was Dr. Stratford who took the Queen’s offer of it to the 
aged Dr. South, and, on his declining the post, it was conferred on 
Atterbury. Over poor Dr. Stratford’s rage it is best to draw a 
veil. 

At Westminster we cannot trace Atterbury from day to day in 
the private correspondence of any of the prebendaries; so that 
happily it must suffice to refer to the great works of building with 
which his name is imperishably connected. He opened his tenure 
of the Deanery by demanding, as principal commissioner for the 
repairs of the Abbey church under the terms of the Parliamentary 
grant, an account from Sir C. Wren of what had been done and 
what remained todo. Roughly the report was that the south side 
had been put in order, and the north side was still untouched ; and 
it is the north side of the church that we associate with Atterbury, 
especially the north porch and the rose window. The window 
seems to have been completed just before the end of Atterbury’s 
reign, for there is a tradition that at the close of his trial he wished 
to pass from the House of Lords through the Abbey to look at it, 
and was refused leave. Perhaps its present condition, in which it 
seems to be emergin¥ piecemeal from an undeserved obscuration, 
may be taken as significant of its builder’s fame. 

Another important piece of Atterbury’s building was the school 
dormitory in the college garden. A thousand pounds had been 
bequeathed in 1710 by an old Westminster, Sir Edward Hannes, 
one of the Queen’s physicians, for a new dormitory to be designed 
by Sir C. Wren, who drew a plan, but that great architect declaring 
the sum insufficient, Dean Sprat and the chapter obtained a decree 
from Chancery empowering them to use the money to repair the 
old dormitory in Dean’s Yard. This was April 26, 1713. On 
June 10 Atterbury was installed, and at once induced the 
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chapter to reverse their decision ; a plan was approved, based on 
Wren’s, and a site provisionally fixed upon in the college garden. 
And there the matter seems to have rested for five years, while the 
legacy accumulated interest, and Atterbury turned his attention to 
the repairs of the Abbey church and his own house. At last, on 
December 8, 1718, the dean and chapter sent a unanimous memorial 
to the king, begging for a donation and the royal patronage ; but 
three weeks later appear the first official signs of difference of 
opinion among the prebendaries, a decision as to the site being 
carried by six votes to three. The next step was for the dissentients, 
who were supported by Dr. Freind, the headmaster of the school, 
to take the case into Chancery on the plea that the new building 
would deface their garden, ‘ and require the same to be put into a 
new modell ; and two rows of lime trees, which stand on each side 
one of the walks of the said garden, must be cutt or dugg up,’ not 
to speak of the annoyance to the adjacent houses. The Lord Chan- 
cellor ordered a trial at King’s Bench on the point of annoyance, 
and on that of the interest of particular prebendaries in the common 
garden, but Atterbury managed to get the House of Lords to 
reverse the Chancellor’s ruling, and the question was referred back 
to the chapter for a formal statement of individual opinions. Six 
were for the garden site and six against it, and as Atterbury gave 
the casting vote in favour of the new building, the House of Lords 
gave its decree accordingly. The present generation of West- 
minster scholars have reason to be thankful to the fighting dean 
for carrying his point against the selfishness of individuals, including 
the headmaster of the school. 

I need not go into the less important domestic differences 
between dean and prebendaries of which we catch glimpses beneath 
the formal records of the chapter books, all of which seem to have 
been communicated to Dr. Stratford at Christ Church, and by him 
to Harley. If Atterbury guarded his own prerogatives against the 
prebendaries, he was no less jealous of the privileges of the chapter 
as against the outside world. He had disputes, for example, with 
the wardens of St. Margaret’s about the appointment of a parish 
clerk and a sexton, in both of which he was worsted.! He seems to 


1 The rector of St. Margaret’s tells me that the general practice had been for 
the dean to recommend individuals for election by the vestry to the various 
parochial offices, whereupon the vestry would elect without hesitation. But 
when Atterbury strained what had been an act of courtesy into a legal right, 
the vestry resisted and won their suit at law. 
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have been a good dean in many respects, caring for the dignity of 
the Abbey services as well as for the fabric. We hear that when, 
as Bishop of Rochester, he consecrated Greenwich Church, he took 
the Abbey choir to sing anthems, which implies that it had a good 
reputation under the care of Dr. Croft. To his good taste the 
chapter owe the only silver plate in their possession. Against all 
this we have to set one grave dereliction of duty, in his want of 
care for the Abbey muniments. Addison tells us with what zeal he 
studied them. But it was during his deanship that so many passed 
into the possession of his patron Harley, and are now in the Harleian 
collections at the British Museum ; while others still, it is believed, 
remain at Welbeck (which came to Edward Harley through his 
marriage with Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holles, and passed by their 
daughter’s marriage to the second Duke of Portland). Whether 
he gave Harley in so many words carte blanche to take what he chose, 
no one now can say; but he must have allowed him practically 
a free hand. 

Now let us turn for a while to what Pope spoke of as ‘ Atterbury’s 
softer hour.’ He was a friend, and a good friend, to most of the 
famous wits of the reign of Queen Anne—Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Gay, Prior; even with Addison, who was as strong a Whig and 
Low Churchman as Atterbury was a High Churchman and Tory. 
To begin with, he was himself something (not much, perhaps, but 
something) of a poet, of the school of Waller. His best lines in 
this manner are those upon a ‘white fan’ borrowed from Miss 
Osborn, afterwards his wife: 

Flavia the least and slightest toy 

Can with resistless art employ: 

This fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of small force in love ; 

Yet she, with graceful air and mien, 
Not to be told, or safely seen, 

Directs its wanton motions so 

That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow ; 


Gives coolness to the matchless dame, 
To every other breast—a flame. 


But if not a great poet, Atterbury was no smali critic. His 
preface to the 1690 edition of Waller is a very fine piece of work ; 
and there is in the chapter library at Westminster a copy of another 
edition of that poet (1668) in which his critic has written many 
animadversions and not a few emendations—a bold undertaking, of 
which an account will be found in the Cornutt Magazine for 
VOL. XIX.—NO. 110, N.S. 12 
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Milton before Addison set the fashion of doing so. 

The first reference we have to Swift in Atterbury’s correspon- 
dence occurs in a letter to Bishop Trelawny (June 15, 1704). 

I beg your lordship (if the book is come down to Exon.) to read ‘ The Tale of 
a Tub’; for bating the profaneness of it, it is a book to be valued, being an 
original of its kind, full of wit, humour, good sense, and'learning. . . . The town 
is wonderfully pleased with it. 


A fortnight later he writes : 

The authors of a ‘ Tale of a Tub’ are now supposed generally at Oxford to be 
one Smith and one Philips, the first a student, the second a Commoner of Christ 
Church. 

But three days after he seems to have got wind of the real author, 
for he writes : 

The author of a ‘Tale of a Tub’ will not as yet be known; and if it be the 
man I guess, he hath reason to conceal himself because of the profane strokes in 


that piece, which would do his reputation and interest in the world more harm 
than the wit can do him good. 


Swift was in England for a while the next year, when he made 
the acquaintance of Addison and other men of letters, and he 
returned in 1706 for a long period. But it is not till the ‘ Journal 
to Stella’ begins in September 1710 that we can trace his relations 
with Atterbury. In April 1711 he took lodgings in Chelsea in a 
house opposite Atterbury’s to have the benefit of a walk to London, 
and for the next two years they saw much of each other.’ 

Prior was another of the wits with whom Atterbury was on 
intimate terms. They had been at Westminster together; and 
one or two letters survive which show the awkwardness of a bishop’s 
having literary friends. I remember a man of letters once describ- 
ing to me the awful change that came over Archbishop Benson’s 
face when he once passed from general conversation to soliciting 
some preferment for a clergyman in whom he was interested. It is 
gratifying to find that in days when such solicitations were every- 
day matters, Atterbury behaved as we could have wished him to 
behave. 

Prior’s letter and Atterbury’s reply are printed in the latter’s 
correspondence (ii. 58). Prior rejoins with good humour; but he 
does not seem to have forgiven the repulse, or he had other reasons 
for dissatisfaction (of which we know nothing), for they quarrelled. 


2 A portrait of Atterbury, recently sold in}]Dublin, is now in the Deanery at 
Westminster. It may very well have been a present to Swift. 





February 1904. Still more to his credit is it that he admired 
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A sentence from a letter of Atterbury to Pope speaks thus of Prior 
- after his death : 


September 27, 1721.—I had not strength enough to attend Mr. Prior to his 
grave, else I would have done it to have shewn his friends that I had forgotten 
and forgiven what he wrote on me. He is buried, as he desired, at the feet of 
Spenser: and I will take care to make good in every respect what I said to him 
when living, particularly as to the triplet he wrote for his own epitaph, which 
while we were on good terms I promised him should never appear on his tomb, 
while I was Dean of Westminster. 


The verses, accordingly, do not appear on the tomb! : which, it 
may be remembered, is more than twice the size of Spenser’s, but a 
very handsome tomb with one of the few good busts in the Abbey. 
What Prior had written on Atterbury certainly required some 
forgiveness. He wrote two epigrams: the first was by way of 
epitaph, and runs as follows : 


Meek Francis lies here, friend ; without stop or stay 
As you value your peace, make the best of your way. 
Though at present arrested by Death’s caitiff paw, 
If he stirs he may still have recourse to the law. 
And in the King’s Bench should a verdict be found 
That by livery and seisin his grave is his ground, 
He will claim to himself what is strictly his due, 
And an action of trespass will straightway ensue, 
That you without right on his premises tread, 

On a simple surmise that the owner is dead. 


That is good fooling, and Atterbury probably laughed as much 
as anybody. The other is not fooling, and as it was written a few 
months only before Prior’s death, it must be what Atterbury had 
inmind. It refers to the burial of John Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire, in Henry VII.’s chapel : 


‘I have no hopes,’ the Duke he says and dies ; 

‘In sure and certain hopes,’ the Prelate cries : 

Of these two learned peers, I prithee say, man, 

Who is the lying knave, the priest or layman ? 

The Duke he stands an infidel confest, 

He’s our dear brother, quoth the lordly priest, 

The Duke, though knave, still ‘ brother dear,’ he cries ; 
And who can say the reverend prelate lies? 


' The triplet was: 
To me ’tis given to die—to you ’tis given 
To live: alas, one moment sets us even— 
Mark how impartial is the will of heaven. 


With Atterbury’s conscientious use of his prerogative as Dean in this: matter of 
epitaphs, we may contrast the feeble complaisance of Wilcocks, who allowed 


Gay’s amazing couplet: 
Life is a jest and all things show it: 
I thought it once, but now I know it, 
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It sounds a bad business; but what are the facts? For the 
dying words attributed to the Duke there is no authority. His 
will begins : ‘Whenever divine providence shall take me out of 
this world, to which I devoutly submit,’ and it prescribes an epitaph, 
which contains the words ‘ Christum adveneror ; Deo confido; Ens 
entium miserere mei.’ Atterbury would not allow the words 
‘Christum adveneror’ to be inscribed on the tomb, as savouring 
of the Socinian heresy ; but a Socinian is not an infidel, and the 
Duke was certainly not a knave. 

With Pope, Atterbury engaged in a long correspondence on 
literary matters, the poet sending an occasional poem to the critic, 
who dealt almost too faithfully with them in his reply. But when, 
in 1721, the poet sends to the bishop the well-known lines on Addison, 
his carping tone changes. He tells Pope he now knows where his 
strength lies, and adds: ‘ For my part, I should be so glad to see 
you finish something of that kind, that I could be content to be a 
little sneered at in a line or so, for the sake of the pleasure I should 
have in reading the rest.’ 

But Atterbury was one of the few persons at whom the great 
satirist did not sneer. He seems to have had a genuine respect and 
liking for him, and, of course, the bishop was in no way a rival. 
Pope appeared as a witness for the defence when Atterbury was on 
his trial for complicity in the Jacobite conspiracy ; but he was so 
nervous at the prospect of being examined as to his own religion, 
that he is said to have broken down in his evidence, and could 
hardly utter a word. 

And so we reach the conspiracy, about which very little 
need be said. We who understand the character of the Stuart 
pretender can have nothing but satisfaction that the enterprise 
failed. But we need not be surprised that patriotic Englishmen 
and Churchmen joined in it. Foreigners were never popular in 
England, and George I. was a foreigner; and the sentiments that 
were strong enough to bring back Charles II. might very well, if 
they had been well managed, have brought back James III. 
George I. made no attempt to conciliate the Tory Churchmen. 
At the coronation Atterbury offered to the king the throne and 
canopy which were his perquisites as dean, but the king declined 
the present. After the rebellion of 1715 the Whig bishops chose to 
draw up their declaration of confidence in terms that could not 
help irritating the High Churchmen; and not only the firebrand 
Atterbury but the ‘ bucket of water’ Smalridge refused to sign. 
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If Atterbury had been left to manage the conspiracy it might 
have had some chance of success at a moment when the bursting 
of the South Sea Company had spread discontent, for Atterbury 
was a ‘shrewd contriver,’ and there is no reason to credit the 
story, which rests only on the authority of Lord Chancellor Harcourt 
after he had quarrelled with Atterbury, that in the general unpre- 
paredness on Queen Anne’s death, the bishop proposed to pro- 
claim James III. at Charing Cross. But it was always the weak- 
ness of the Stuarts that they did not know whom to trust, and some 
of the leading ministers of James were in Walpole’s pay. It is 
interesting to read in a letter of Dr. Stratford’s as early as June 
1722 the story of the little dog Harlequin, who was to play a part 
in the trial a year later. The dog had been sent by the Earl of 
Mar to somebody called Mrs. Illington : 

We hear Ruffe [i.e. Roffen'] has been very uneasy upon the examination of 
Johnson, who was lately seized. Ruffe had much dealing, as it is said, with this 
man, but the man behaved with great presence of mind, and has owned nothing 
that can be to Ruffe’s prejudice. But there were some papers seized at 
Mrs. Barnes’s, the woman where Johnson lodged, in which there was mention of 
a dog sent from France to somebody in England. The woman, upon examina 
tion, was asked much, if she knew anything of a dog sent from France. She 


said she heard there was a dog sent to the Bishop of Rochester. By this it 
seems they have learned the cant name by which Ruffe goes in the letters. 


The date of this letter is June 5, 1722 ; it was not until August 22 
that Atterbury was arrested.” 

But already on May 19 Dr. Stratford notes: ‘ Walpole lately 
made a visit openly to Ruffe.’ How delighted the old gossip would 
have been if he could have known what passed. Among the 
Atterbury MSS. at Westminster there is a short memoir by the son 
of Atterbury’s son-in-law, in which he tells us that his father had 
passed Walpole on the stairs of the deanery, and the bishop told 
him on entering that the minister had offered him 5,000/. a year 
until the bishopric of Winchester should fall vacant, if he would 
abstain from opposing the Government. That means that Walpole 
must have held at that date incriminating documents, and tried to 
buy off his enemy before breaking him. 

After he had been seven months in the Tower, as there was 
not evidence enough for a trial at law, a ‘bill of pains and penal- 


* The Latinised signature of the Bishop of Rochester. 
? Dean Stanley has a curious theory that Atterbury plotted in a secret 
chamber (Memorials, p. 459). But as conspirators would have to reach the 
house through Dean’s Yard, the ‘secret chamber’ does not seem to help matters. 
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ties’ was brought into Parliament, and when it had passed the 
Commons, the bishop was heard in his defence before the Lords, 
He made, of course, a most able defence, which would probably 
have secured his acquittal in a law court; but as everyone knew 
where his sympathies lay, it was not to be expected that they 
should vote like mere jurymen on the bare evidence before them, 
and accordingly he was condemned by eighty-three votes to forty- 
three, only one bishop, one of his recalcitrant canons at Christ 
Church, Gaskell, voting on his side ; on which Lord Bathurst made 
the celebrated jest that the hatred of his episcopal brethren could 
only be accounted for if, ‘infatuated like the wild Americans, they 
fondly hoped to inherit not only the spoils but the abilities of him 
whom they should destroy.” The sentence was that he should be 
deprived of all his ecclesiastical offices, be incapacitated for holding 
any civil offices, and be banished for ever from the realm, and that 
no British subject should hold any intercourse with him except by 
the royal permission. There are in the Chapter library at West- 
minster a series of annual licences issued to his daughter to corre- 
spond with and visit him—one marked with the large fee of 61. 15s. 

It is unnecessary to pursue his history further. He embarked 
on June 18 with his daughter and son-in-law. The story is well 
known that at Calais he heard that Bolingbroke, who had quarrelled 
with the Pretender, was pardoned and allowed to return to England. 
‘Then we are exchanged,’ said the bishop. He lived nine years 
abroad, first at Brussels, and then at Paris, afterwards at Mont- 
pelier, acting as general adviser for the Pretender, and endeavouring 
without success to save him from his friends. At last he abandoned 
the task as hopeless. In 1732 he died, and his body was brought 
to Westminster, to be buried in the vault he had made when his 
wife died, ‘ by a particular licence from the Chapter in like manner 
as had been granted to Dean Neal,’ at the west end of the nave, and 
‘as far from kings and kesars as the space will admit of.” The 
coffin was opened by the Custom House, to search for lace, really 
one supposes to search for treasonable papers. No monument was 
erected, and the position of the grave was forgotten, until Dean 
Stanley discovered it, and marked it with an inscription. It was 
opened again, and for the last time, when a grave was made 
beside it for Dean Bradley. 

















THE PASS OF THE THOUSAND STEPS. 


Pass of the Thousand Steps—by vanished men 
Of ancient generations delved and dight, 
Scarce-trodden staircase to the lonely height 
That joins green shore and solitary glen, 
The work stands witness past the centuries 
To those grave builders in their steadfast might, 
Briton or Roman, conquered or conqueror, 
Whether for traffic built and civic ease, 
Or planned for forays and the swifter spoils of war. 


But we who break this solitude to-day, 

An age-long solitude of silent years, 

Follow no more the glint of raiders’ spears 
Nor pack-slaves sweating up the stony way ; 
Gain seek not nor dominion ; for our quest 

Child of long peace, and free from alien fears, 
Turns to more gracious use their rude design, 

And on the heights whereto they blindly pressed, 
Uplifted we see visions for their sight too fine. 


Men change and pass; the earth-power cradling all, 
Moves as it moved on its unhasting march 
Before the Roman learned the bridging arch, 

Before the Cymry felt a conqueror’s thrall. 

Hateful to them the aspect of these rocks 


Deep graved by frosts that splinter, suns that parch, 


Which now we love; and o’er yon glimpse of sea 
The west wind shepherding his cloudy flocks 
Spoke but the need of shelter from the storm to be. 
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With alien eyes they saw this self-same track 


Skirt the dark llyn’s rock-shadowed depths and thread 


These cool, wet pastures to the far dale-head ; 
Saw these bright ferns cling in each stony crack, 
Saw purple heath, with knots of golden gorse, 

For Rhinog’s royal state a mantle spread, 
This matted moss with sundew’s pearls besprent, 

And butterworts beside this marshy course 
Like green stars shining in a grassy firmament. 


We, later breed of less imperious clay, 
Climb lightly what they built with stifled groan 
And labouring breath—image it, stone on stone, 
Step upon step, across the trackless way 
A steadfast path, whereon the questing soul 
May surely pass the untraversed hills, and lone, 
Uncharted, high, estranging solitudes, 
With airs too thin for common breath, that roll 


*Twixt heart and heart far off with mutual longing viewed. 


What though in mind we never may attain 
That cheerful hope, nor soul to soul embrace, 
Yet well if firm awhile our steps we base 
Where underfoot the stones we tread on, strain 
The myrtle scent from fragrant mountain leaves 
And the far outlook swims through ampler air ; 
And if we pause, lo! where we lie, the grass 
Green blades and tiniest flowers for carpet weaves, 
And to our being unsought a thousand beauties pass. 
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Though idle hope that visionary bourne 
May never reach, still these old stones shall rest 
A landmark of the unconsummated quest 
That leaves not e’en the unfinding heart forlorn. 
Nay, haply, we being gone, its stairs may guide 
New souls to visions by us unpossessed 
That wait their finer insight to remove 
The veil from powers that join us or divide, 
Life, change and death—death and all-reconciling love. 


LEONARD HUXLEY. 


NoTE.—A few miles south of Harlech Castle an wnfrequented road leaves the 
coast and, following a tramsverse glen into the heart of the hills, merges at last in a 
solitary track, which crosses a rocky col into the wide valley beyond. This track is 
carried over the steep ascent by a long flight of steps, massive slabs of native stone 
roughly kerbed on either side, and nearly all still in position as they were placed 
by the unknown builders of a forgotten antiquity. 























COUNTESS BERTHE’S DREAM MELODY. 


BY M. E. FRANCIS (MRS. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 


Wuen Berthe Stranyovics laid her head on her pillow she was 
accustomed to fall asleep instantaneously, though some people 
might think the couch which she sought so eagerly not particularly 
conducive to slumber. The aforementioned pillow reached to the 
middle of the bed ; it would have been difficult to the uninitiated 
to steer clear of the centre monogram without coming in contact 
with the coronets which adorned the corners—and embroidery, 
however ornamental, is somewhat irritating to the cheek ; then the 
lace-edged sheet was buttoned neatly on to the down quilt, and 
could by no possibility be induced to ‘tuck in.’ Nevertheless, it 
was, as has been said, Berthe’s practice to fall into a sweet and 
dreamless sleep the very moment she laid herself down; and, 
indeed, when one comes to consider what a long and busy day that 
was which had just ended for her, the fact need not be wondered at. 
Countess Berthe was afoot almost as soon as it was light in summer, 
long before it was light in winter, and most of her household duties 
were accomplished by the hour at which an Englishwoman of the 
same rank would have stretched out a lazy hand to reach her 
morning cup of tea. To Berthe, as to most Hungarian ladies, 
household duties played an important part in life. Winter and 
summer alike she was in her store-room soon after five o’clock, 
dispensing the various commodities required for the day’s use— 
flour, butter, eggs, lard, home-made soap, and candles—every- 
thing, in fact, that each member of the establishment could reason- 
ably prove necessity for possessing. Then to Mass in the Schloss 
chapel, where the old countess was already installed; then to 
breakfast—in the garden, sometimes, when it was fine enough. 
Breakfast did not take long to consume, consisting, as it did, for 
the most part of fruit and rye bread, with a cup of sour milk, or, 
in cold weather, strong coffee and boiled cream. Then to the 
linen-room—the eyes of Countess Berthe, like those of many of her 
countrywomen, loved better to dwell on the contents of these neat 
shelves than on the treasures of her jewel-case. From the exquisite 
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embroidered napery from Vienna to the coarse cloths grown and 
spun and woven by her own peasants, everything had its value. 
The stables came next, and the farm premises, and the village, 
and the chapel again—why, it was dinner-time before Countess 
Berthe had finished her rounds. 

By this hour the old countess, her mother, had got through her 
share of the morning’s labours—interviewing the inspector, writing 
to the family lawyer, conversing with the chaplain, darning, with- 
out spectacles and with the finest thread, some scarcely perceptible 
damage in tablecloth or pillow-case. She would be already seated 
at the round table in the sunny dining-room when Berthe’s small 
figure would be descried hurrying up the path that led to the 
house, with dark eyes glancing and pretty face blushing and 
dimpling—a thousand apologies ready to fall from her lips if the 
dear mamma should be angry. After dinner and a little con- 
versation the dear mamma took a nap, and Berthe sat quiet for 
perhaps the only time in the day. On such occasions as these a 
look of gravity, almost of sadness, overspread her usually gay 
face; and the old chaplain, coming upon her sometimes, would 
sigh and shake his head, and wonder to himself if the dear child 
would ever forget. She was now thirty years old, and the affair 
of which she was doubtless thinking had taken place eleven years 
ago. 

But Berthe’s pensive looks were soon cast aside when the dear 
mamma awoke and had to be escorted round the farm, or driven 
to the forest, or sometimes merely talked to as she sat on a bench 
in the orchard. And then it would be tea-time, and after tea 
Berthe and the inspector would make another round of the estate, 
and the great oxen would come lumbering home, seventy or eighty 
yoke of them, each making his way to his own stall and falling to 
work straightway on his supper of maize-leaves. Then Berthe and 
her mother would sit in the garden and watch the sunset over the 
plain, and the mountains turn from sapphire to amethyst and 
topaz, and back again to sapphire, and finally stand out black 
against a sky wherein a magnificent moon rode forth triumphantly. 
The two would sit hand in hand sometimes, so much absorbed in 
the beauty of this nightly pageant that the major domo had to 
warn them reproachfully that the supper-hour was past; and 
then—why, then it was bedtime. 

These ladies led a very uneventful life, as may be seen. The 
monotony of it was broken only by an occasional visit to or from 
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neighbours and relations, or by a day’s shopping at Presburg or 
Tyrnau. They never went to Vienna or Buda Pest; they seldom 
drove as far as Péstyeny, though that fashionable watering-place 
was within easy reach; they devoted themselves to their place, 
and to their people, and to each other—above all, to each other. 
Never was a more devoted love than that which existed between 
the mother and daughter ; and each was happy in her own way. 

On one particular night Countess Berthe fell quickly asleep, as 
usual, but instead of not dreaming at all, or being merely visited 
by vague and chaotic visions not worth recalling, a very distinct 
fancy took possession of her slumbers. She imagined herself to be 
seated at her own piano—that beautiful Erard which she had not 
touched for eleven years—and as her fingers strayed over the keys 
‘they produced a melody of so poignant a sweetness that in her 
dream she wept. 

She woke with tears upon her face and with the melody ringing 
in her head. She sat up, going over and over it in her mind to 
fix it there. Had she been a more accomplished musician she 
would have taken down the notes; but she had eschewed music 
for so long she had almost forgotten the rudiments of the art. 
Nevertheless, the strain remained—persistent, haunting, of extreme 
beauty, as it seemed to her. She was wide awake now, and realised 
that her appreciation was not merely a half-conscious impulse such 
as might have come to her while still under the influence of slumber, 
but definite and deliberate. Had she ever heard that air before ? 
Had it come back to her from those far-away days of which she 
never spoke, or was it an inspiration granted to her suddenly for 
some unknown purpose ? 

Many hours did Berthe lie awake that night, almost fearing to 
close her eyes again lest she might lose this precious thread of 
melody ; but at last slumber overcame her, and she awoke only 
when Anna, her maid, kissed her hand in her morning salutation. 
Berthe rubbed sleepy eyes and remembered. Was the music gone ? 

No ; it was there still, pulsing in heart and brain. 

Never had she dressed so quickly, never had she despatched 
the waiting throng of domestics with so little heed to their ex- 
planations and petitions. It wanted still half an hour of Mass- 
time when she found herself in the big drawing-room, unlocking, 
with trembling fingers, the piano that had been mute so long. 

She opened the instrument, drew out the wadded cover which 
had served to preserve its sweetness through all these silent years, 
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and took possession of the music stool. Her hands strayed over 
the keys as in hér dream ; but where was her dream melody? As 
her fingers, stiffened with long idleness, slowly and painfully picked 
out the notes, the magic strain eluded her; the sounds that she 
herself produced seemed to drive it out of her mind. 

She was weeping, not as in her dream, from exquisite emotion, 
but with disappointed longing, when the door leading to her 
mother’s morning-room opened, and the old lady came hastening 
towards her, a loose wrapper thrown over her shoulders, the little 
slim feet, which had once been the toast of Hungarian dandies, 
thrust into slippers. 

‘ My little angel, do I hear thee play again ? ’ asked the countess. 

‘It was a dream, dear mamma,’ said Berthe ; ‘a dream, and it 
has gone from me.’ 

‘ Ah, if thou didst know what it is to me to hear music again,’ 
said the old lady, laying a slender, trembling hand upon her shoulder. 
‘I have been starved—starved for want of music all these years ! ’ 

‘I have forgotten,’ said Berthe sorrowfully. ‘Dear little 
mother, see how stiff my fingers have become! And I am so 
stupid. It is there in my head, and I cannot find it on the keys.’ 

* Dear heart, if thou wouldst but play again!’ sighed the mother. 
‘Thou wouldst soon remember. Ach, if thou wouldst only play 
to me sometimes it would make me so happy.’ 

She spoke with such yearning accents that Berthe, forgetting 
her own intangible trouble, looked at her in surprise. 

“My above all beloved mother,’ she cried, ‘I did not know 
thou didst long for music like that.’ 

‘Just to play, my little angel,’ urged the countess tremulously. 
‘I only ask thee to play. Think, in the winter when it is too 
dark to read or sew, how it would make the time pass both for 
thee and for me.’ 

‘But I am so stupid, mamma,’ cried Berthe, with a little laugh. 
*T have an air in my head now ; it is there quite clear, and I cannot 
even find the notes. Thou knowest I never played much.’ 

‘No; but that was because—thou couldst soon learn, Berthe, 
Let me ask our cousins Bohonitz to send thee a master from Vienna 
for a month or two. A few lessons would recall to thee what thou 
hast already learnt. It would be such an interest to thee, Berthe.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Berthe slowly, ‘he could help me to find my 
dream melody.’ 

So it came to pass that shortly afterwards the cousins Bohonitz 
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despatched a young artist from Vienna. He was studying at the 
great school of music there; but this was vacation time, and the 
classes had ceased till the autumn. He was a young man of extra- 
ordinary promise, it was said. The professor himself, usually so 
chary of praise, had remarked, on first hearing him: ‘ Here igs 
something for the platform.’ And now it was declared that Gaspar 
Tydrek was the pupil whom he expected to make most stir in the 
world. 

He arrived just about dinner-time on one brilliant summer’s 
day. The ladies watched Janos pilot the tall, broad-shouldered 
figure through the long suite of rooms to the boudoir where they 
awaited him. Even if his name had not already announced him 
to be of their own nationality, one glance at his strongly marked 
face would have assured them of the fact. The dark, rich colouring, 
the aquiline features, the lustrous eyes, the abundant hair, black 
as night—each characteristic of the full-blooded Magyar was there. 
But Berthe saw other than mere racial peculiarities in his face ; 
there was more than ordinary vigour, more than youthful vivacity 
in line and expression ; there was power, genius. 

With a charming, gracious smile Countess Stranyovics rose and 
advanced to meet him ; and he bowed over her hand, and bestowed 
the customary kiss upon the wrinkled, taper fingers, if not with 
courtly grace, at least with a kind of gentle reverence very pretty 
to see. 

In truth, the old countess was a beautiful venerable figure. 
She was much taller than her daughter, and erect and slender. 
Her grey hair, which still retained a tint of the gold of its youth, 
was smoothed away under a wonderful fan-shaped cap, and the 
face beneath was pink and white as the face of a girl, and scarcely 
wrinkled ; her lavender dress fell about her in trailing folds; a 
soft white shawl covered her shoulders. These garments exhaled 
a faint perfume of violets. There seemed to be about her whole 
person an exquisite old-world sweetness—a freshness unmarred by 
her seventy-five years, some of which had been stirring enough. 

Like many artists, Gaspar was extremely susceptible to beauty 
in whatever form it presented itself; and he was so much im- 
pressed by the appearance and manners of the old countess that he 
bestowed at first but slight attention on her daughter. Berthe, 
indeed, with her small, plump figure, her simple morning dress, 
the big, shady hat tilted over her dark eyes, looked almost insignifi- 
cant beside her. 
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By the time, however, that he had finished his second slice of 
the juicy sun-warmed melon, which was handed round immediately 
after the soup, he began to take note of the charm of his future 
pupil’s face, of the wit and piquancy which enlivened her speech, 
of her pretty tenderness to her mother, her gay, gracious atten- 
tions to himself; At first the conversation was all of musical 
matters, of Vienna, of the great professor, of concerts and operas ; 
but presently it became more personal. Countess Stranyovics 
chanced to inquire from what part of Hungary he came, and he 
named a district in the neighbourhood of Pesth, well known to her 
by repute. 

‘ Relations of mine have a property there,’ she said. ‘I wonder 
if you have ever heard of them—Baron and Baroness Sztanek ? ’ 

‘To be sure,’ returned he very composedly ; ‘ my uncle is one 
of their coachmen.” 

The countess was a little shocked. She hoped Janos had not 
heard ; she would not like Janos to think less highly of her guest ; 
and Témaés, who was a coachman himself, was also assisting to 
wait. It was scarcely discreet of the young man to make such an 
avowal in the presence of Tamas. 

‘Yes,’ pursued Herr Tyirek, helping himself to the gulyds, and 
quite heedless of Janos’s scandalised expression ; ‘ yes, I am the 
son of a peasant. I was born upon the plains. I think it was the 
winds sweeping over them that first taught me music. You have 
no idea of the variety of sounds produced by the winds in those 
great spaces. I used to lie, as a little fellow, snug beneath my 
mother’s mentyék and listen to them.’ 

The countess heard him, with a gentle if somewhat strained 
smile. The mentyék, or great sheepskin cloak, was worn, in truth, 
only by the peasant folk. But Berthe turned to him with bright, 
inquiring eyes. 

‘A west wind, for instance,’ continued Gaspdr, ‘ sighing over 
the bare plain is music in itself; and when a fierce blast comes 
shrieking down from the mountains it produces Wagnerian effects, 
sets forests groaning, swollen rivers leaping and thundering, with 
curious discords and harmonies ; and when it hurls itself through 
a field of maize and makes every blade sing to itself, and the plumes 
whistle, and the cobs rattle—why, we have a symphony !’ 

He enlarged on the fancy, half in jest and half in earnest, for 
some time ; and Berthe listened, fascinated. Was it, in truth, she 
wondered, some influence from without which had prompted her 
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dream inspiration—the creaking of the trees outside her window, 
the swinging of a vane, some half-heard ditty sent waveringly 
forth by a peasant roysterer returning late from a carouse ? 

‘I can believe that there might be music in the voices of the 
winds,’ she said; ‘but do you think that a sound, trivial and 
unbeautiful in itself, can suggest a really fine theme ? ” 

‘Certainly,’ responded Gaspar, with a sudden, flashing smile 
that lit up his whole face, ‘I have known our master improvise 
so exquisitely that the listeners wept, from a theme suggested by 
the grating of a chair on a stone floor.’ 

Janos was now handing round the grapes, and Gaspar, drawing 
a cigarette-case from his pocket, asked and received permission to 
smoke. The countess presently began to nod in her chair, and 
Berthe, rising, conducted her to her room. On looking out pre- 
sently she descried the young man standing by the margin of the 
little lake, which lay embowered in greenery beneath the sunlit 
rose-garden. He turned as she approached, and watched her at 
ease through half-closed eyes. He had never met anyone at all 
like her or her mother. While Berthe was threading her way 
towards him over the lush grass between the rose-trees, he shot a 
mental glance backwards over his life, recalling the women he had 
hitherto known—the peasants of early boyhood ; his fellow pupils 
of all nationalities ; the fashionable folk to whom his growing 
fame had of late introduced him—no, none of them in the least 
resembled these delicate, high-bred women, with their gentle ways, 
their little condescensions wounding to no one because so kindly 
and so unconscious ; their antiquated notions. They belonged to 
the great world, both of them ; yet here, in their retired corner, 
the rush of modern life passed them by. 

Berthe, approaching with a smile, suddenly detected a certain 
keenness in the young man’s scrutiny, and became embarrassed. 
He was her junior by several years, of peasant origin, while the 
bluest blood in Hungary flowed in her own veins. She was mistress 
of the beautiful Schloss, to which he had just arrived as a stranger 
and a subordinate ; yet he impressed her with a curious sense of 
timidity. There was a strength about his personality that was 
almost masterful; then he was so clever—quick to apprehend, 
ready in argument. Even during their brief acquaintance she 


had noticed that he appeared to see all round a subject and to 


form a final opinion upon it in less time than it took herself to 
approach it. 
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‘When my mother has finished resting, we hope to hear you 
play, Herr Tydrek,’ she said. ‘ Till then, would it amuse you to 
take a little turn round the grounds ? ’ 

Gaspar dropped the end of his cigarette into the lake and 
declared himself delighted. 

He had taken note of Berthe’s new-found embarrassment, and 
she became even more interesting to him in consequence ; but 
by-and-by, when they were walking under the trees, her shyness 
disappeared, and she prattled gaily, while he, for his part, was 
more silent than usual, watching her expressive face and listening 
to her voice, which was so sweet and clear as to be in itself 
music. 

Like many Hungarian landowners, Berthe’s ancestors had paid 
special attention to the grouping of their trees; the foliage of 
these was most harmoniously blended. The vivid gold of the 
acacias was enhanced by the group of pines behind, and the mas- 
sive trunks and widespreading leaves of the majestic plane-trees 
contrasted with the delicate growth of birch and poplar; maple 
stood side by side with beech, elm overtopped arbele. On the 
sloping bank, which climbed upwards from the rose-garden to the 
terrace, baby acacias made points of light among the evergreens, 
while here and there a beautiful hibiscus stood out gay with its 
clusters of lilac or white. Berthe and Gaspar sat for a short time 
under a great plane-tree, the branches of which nearly swept the 
ground, looking up through the golden green at the cloudless sky, 
and idly watching the little winged seeds that came floating forth 
from the clustering pods. 

The sound of a shrill, sweet child’s voice made them both 
start. From amid the tangle of greenery by the lake a little girl 
emerged, waving a long wand, and singing at the top of her voice, 
as she drove a flock of white ducks towards the water. 

‘I have done such work often,’ said Gaspar, speaking for the 
first time for several minutes. ‘I might be working now at the 
plough or on the threshing-floor ; yet here I stand, side by side 
with you, Countess Berthe.’ 

‘On equal terms,’ his tone seemed to suggest, though he did 
not speak the words. . Berthe raised her little head with an impulse 
of haughtiness, but in a moment she smiled : 

‘Your music will lift you to greater heights than that, Herr 
Tydrek.’ 

“You have not heard my music yet,’ said he quickly. 
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‘I know that it has made you what you are,’ returned she, 
with a touch of the condescension which at once amused and 
charmed him. 

‘ And that is 2? 

‘ Something very different from yonder little girl.’ 

They went on again after this, through the gardens, and past 
the major or labourers’ quarters, and back by the entrance to the 
village, at which point their progress was barred by a score of 
brown-faced, bare-legged, Slovak children, who rushed headlong 
to kiss the gracious lady’s hand. Gdspdér watched her as she 
stood patting the dusty flaxen heads, and patiently extending her 
pretty plump hand, to be first tapped upon the palm by small 
eager fingers, and then kissed upon the back by little mouths that 
were always fervent, and sometimes sticky into the bargain. She 
spoke to them in Slavonian, laughed occasionally, reproved gently 
when a too impetuous baby courtier rolled a brother in the dust. 
She might have been called a little queen if she had not looked 
evexi more like a little mother. When the last imp had paid his 
devoirs, Berthe and Gaspar turned their steps towards the Schloss ; 
and by that time the countess was awake and awaiting them in 
the big cool drawing-room, with its parquet floor and brocade 
hangings—the pot-pourri, made yearly according to the old lady’s 
directions from a famous recipe which had been in her family for 
generations, permeating every corner with its faint, suggestive 
sweetness. 

Gaspar seated himself at the piano, which had been tuned in 
honour of his advent, shook back his dark locks, and played a few 
chords by way of prelude. The old lady, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, folded her hands upon her lap. Berthe sank into a chair 
a little behind the musician. Then he began to play in earnest. 

In after years Gispir Tyarek came to be recognised as one of 
the musical forces of the world ; and even at that early stage of 
his career his extraordinary power made itself instantaneously 
felt. The heart-strings of the listeners seemed to vibrate in unison 
with the sounds which his strong supple fingers drew from the 
keys. 

* How can we thank you enough ?’ cried Countess Stranyovics 
when she had exhausted herself in praise. ‘ Berthe, here is one 
who will indeed be a help to thee.’ 

But Berthe made no answer ; she was standing with her back 
to them, and with one hand raised to her face, 
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‘She is ganz geriihrt,’ said her mother; ‘the old have fewer 
tears. Ah, hearts grow hard with age, but for all that you have 
stirred mine to-day, Herr Tyarek. Here is one, I say, my child, 
who will help thee with ease to discover that of which thou art in 
search. My daughter had a special motive,’ she added, turning 
again to Gaspar, ‘ for wishing to enlist your help—hadst thou not, 
Berthe ? ’ 

Berthe looked round with suspiciously bright eyes. 

‘Dear mamma, let us not speak of that now. Will not Herr 
Tydrek play again 2” 

Next morning, while Countess Stranyovics was darning her 
house-linen in the big airy chamber adjoining the linen-room, 
Berthe took her first music lesson. 

‘I must tell you, to begin with,’ she said, ‘that I have not 
touched the piano for eleven years.’ 

Gaspar had been sorting a pile of music that lay on the instru- 
ment, and now turned round with an astonished face. 

‘In the name of heaven, why, Countess Berthe ? ’ 

She flushed and drew herself up involuntarily. 

‘I cannot tell you why,’ she returned ; and then, immediately 
altering her tone: ‘ Weil, to continue; in the second place, my 
fingers are as stiff as matches.’ 

‘Naturally !’ said he. 

“In the third place, I have never played much ; at the best of 
times I was an indifferent pianist.’ 

‘So?’ returned he. ‘ Well, now J will tell you a few things.’ 

And thereupon he began, with infinite pains and patience, to 
explain to her how to hold her hands upon the piano ; how to play 
certain scales and exercises ; how, in fact, to apply herself to the 
rudiments of the art which she sought to acquire. She forgot her 
nervousness as the lesson proceeded; he was so interesting, so 
clear, so much in earnest. 

Suddenly he threw himself back in his chair, remarking: ‘I 
have given you a certain amount of information ; it is my turn to 

ask for some. May I inquire, Countess Berthe, why, since you 
have neglected your musical studies for so long a time, since, 
according to your own account, you were never very proficient, 
you should all at once desire to resume them 2?’ 

‘There are several reasons,’ said Berthe, laughing. ‘I fear 
I must again quote one, two, and three. Number one—I have 
always been passionately fond of music.’ 
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‘That goes without saying,’ returned he. ‘Are you not a 
Magyar? Nevertheless, it explains nothing.’ 

*‘ Number two,’ went on Berthe, colouring and speaking quickly ; 
‘number two—my mother wishes it.’ 

Gaspar bowed, but appeared unconvinced. 

‘ Number three,’ began Berthe, and then she stopped. 

‘Now we come to the real reason,’ said he. 

But Berthe remained silent. It seemed to her very difficult to 
talk about her dream to this clever young man, who had seen so 
much and heard so much, and whose keen eyes were fixed upon 
her face with an almost quizzical expression. 

‘I don’t think you would understand,’ she faltered slowly. 

‘Try me,’ he pleaded in a low voice; then, as once more she 
shook her head, his whole face changed ; his gaze became earnest, 
compelling. 

‘I think you must tell me,’ he said. 

Berthe yielded to the stronger will. Half-falteringly at first, 
then with growing enthusiasm she related her dream. 

He plied her with questions, and soon became as eager as 
she. 

‘Can you not give me some idea of it?’ he asked excitedly. 
‘Since you hear it inwardly so distinctly even now, surely you 
can at least indicate it.’ 

Berthe laid her fingers on the keys, struck one note and then 
another, and snatched her hands away. 

‘I cannot—I cannot!’ 

‘Do not be childish,’ he cried impatiently. ‘Think a moment 
—now try.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ she exclaimed, jumping up, almost in tears ; ‘ the 
first note I strike drives it away.’ 

Gaspar laid his hand upon her shoulder ; his eyes were ablaze, 
his face pale. 

‘ Sit down,’ he commanded ; ‘ sit down and try again.’ 

Berthe, dominated in spite of herself, and so much agitated 
that she scarcely knew what she did, sat down once more and 
touched the keys; then her hands dropped, and she suddenly 
began to sing. Her voice, a soprano of rare quality, sweet and 
clear and strong, without the faintest hint of harshness, rang out 
with startling effect ; it took Gasp4r completely by surprise ; but 
before he had time to recover from his bewilderment the strain 
ceased as abruptly as it had begun, 
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‘Who could have believed,’ he cried, * that you could sing like 
that 2 What a voice! Dear heaven, what a voice!’ 

She started up, raising her hands to her head. 

‘Is it possible that I have sung?’ she stammered. ‘My God! 
I did not know what I was doing.’ 

‘You have mistaken your vocation, Countess Berthe,’ ex- 
claimed Gaspar, beside himself with artistic delight ; ‘ you must 
not waste time at the piano. Your voice would make the fortune 
of a prima donna ; and surely it is already well-trained. You must 
sing—you must only sing.’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ returned she, in deep agitation; ‘I did not 
mean to sing. I will never sing again, never—never. I beg of 
you not to ask me why ; I beg of you not to tell my mother that 
you have heard me—not to allude to this again.’ 

She hurried towards the door, but, when half-way across the 
room, turned and came back. Her face was very pale, and her 
lips still quivered, but her eyes were eager. 

‘What I sang to you—by mistake,’ she said tremulously, ‘ was 
the music I heard in my dream. Could you remember it—could 
you reproduce it 2’ 

The intensity of her desire seemed to compel response ; he was, 
for the moment, dominated, as she had been a little time before. 
He went to the piano, and presently the melody came forth, if not 
with the magic of her dream, at least with something of its wild 
beauty, its penetrating sweetness. 

“You have succeeded!’ she cried, and clapped her hands 
together, her face all rosy with sudden joy. ‘It is there—it is 
there! Oh, how shall I thank you ?’ 

Like one in a trance he played on, his face rapt, his dilated 
eyes fixed on hers. New wondrous harmonies were heard, subtle 
changes ; the music seemed to become every moment more majestic, 
more suggestive ; yet the dream motif made itself felt through all. 

Countess Stranyovics, having finished her task, came hurrying 
in presently from the adjoining boudoir, and found the two absorbed, 
ecstatic, oblivious, it would seem, of all sublunary things. Her 
daughter started at her touch like a sleep-walker suddenly awakened. 
In a moment, however, she recollected herself, and fell upon the 
old lady’s neck, weeping for pure gladness. 

‘Listen, listen! He has found it! He has found my dream 
melody ! ’ 


Countess Stranyovics listened, and wept too. These‘Magyar 
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women have emotional natures, and, in spite of her previous 
declaration that tears were rare with her, in moments of agitation 
they came readily enough. 

Presently she approached the piano where the young man still 
sat caressing the keys in gentlest pianissimo. 

“Is it not strange,’ she said, ‘that my daughter should have 
had so beautiful a dream? Had you ever heard anything like 
this air before 2?’ 

‘ Never!’ said he ; and he looked at Countess Berthe. 

‘ But is it not surprising,’ she continued, turning to her daughter, 
‘that Herr Tyarek should have been able to put it into shape? 
How clever he must be, nicht!’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ answered Berthe with a troubled look; ‘ it is 
more his than mine now.’ 

‘No, no ; it is yours—all yours,’ he cried eagerly ; and then he 
rose from the piano, and said in a voice too low to be heard by 
the old lady : 

‘TI, for one, am not surprised that this inspiration should have 
come to you; you are in touch with everything that is sweet and 
harmonious and beautiful.’ 

The inevitable was rapidly coming to pass. Given a young 
man at the most impressionable age, possessed of an artistic 
temperamentand a vivid imagination; throw him into daily, almost 
hourly, contact with a particularly charming and lovable woman, 
amid surroundings romantic and almost unique; add a mystery 
intimately connected with a past of which she never speaks, and 
the conclusion is foregone. 

Gaspar did not attempt to struggle against his destiny, though 
at first he was prudent enough to drop no hint of his ever-growing 
ardour. He would not allow his case to be desperate. Not only 
was he hopeful, but convinced of ultimate success. Never in all 
his vigorous life had he been baulked in anything on which he had 
set his heart. Already he had been transformed from an ignorant 
peasant into an educated gentleman ; from a strolling player in a 
gipsy band to a finished artist. Fame awaited him in the near 
future ; the consciousness of his own powers seemed to promise 
the attainment of any goal he chose to reach ; Countess Berthe 
herself had, during their brief intercourse, ever yielded to his 
wishes on all points save one. One day he would solve the mystery 
and do away with the ill-judged resolution which forbade her to 
sing. She should sing for him if for no one else. Already the 
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memory of her voice, though only once heard, inspired him to 
achievements such as he had not hitherto accomplished. He 
played with ever-increasing mastery of his instrument; he im- 
provised after a fashion that would have astonished those who 
knew him best ; he worked out a finished composition from Countess 
Berthe’s dream which filled her with gratitude and delight. 

Meanwhile her education proceeded apace. She was docile, 
intelligent, and possessed of an essentially musical temperament. 
Under Gaspar’s energetic tuition her progress was such as to 
astonish both herself and her mother. 

At length, however, the eve of his departure came. The pro- 
fessor had returned to Vienna; the classes were to be resumed. 
This was to be Tyarek’s last term, and he must not waste a day 
of it. 

When Berthe had finished her lesson, she turned round upon 
her chair and began, in rather quavering tones, to thank her master 
for the trouble he had taken with her ; but all at once something 
in his face made the words die upon her lips. 

‘Yes,’ said Tyarek; and leaning forward he suddenly took 
possession of both her hands. ‘Yes, I love you, Berthe. I will 
say it—I must say it before I go.’ 

She drew away her hands, looking startled but not angry, and 
gently shook her head. 

‘I know there are a thousand obstacles,’ said Gaspar vehe- 
mently, ‘ but I will break them down—I will sweep them away. 
My love is too great to be withstood—you will marry me, Countess 
Berthe.’ 

Again she shook her head : 

‘ There is one barrier that can never be swept away.’ 

And then suddenly she began to laugh, a laugh with a hint of 
tears in it : 

‘Why, you foolish boy, I am five or six years older than you.’ 

‘Five or six years!’ he echoed. ‘If it were twenty years what 
would it matter ? One does not count life by years.’ 

‘And do you think,’ she continued, still playfully, ‘that my 
mother would consent to part from me ? ’ 

‘I would wait,’ he said. ‘The time will come, Berthe, when 
you will be alone in the world, and then you may be glad to turn 
to one who loves you.’ 

Her face clouded over, and she was silent. 

‘Does this insurmountable difficulty,’ he cried, with bitter 
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emphasis, ‘come from the difference in our rank? I am a son of 
the people—of the lowest among the people—and you——’ 

‘There is no question of these things,’ she interrupted hastily. 
“ Genius is a leveller of all such distinctions——’ 

‘Yes,’ he broke out, interrupting her in his turn ; ‘ you think 
perhaps you would stoop to me, but I tell you I should raise you. 
With you at my side there is no greatness I could not achieve.’ 

* Alas,’ said she, ‘it can never be! My dear master, you must 
become great without me.’ 

She was trying to speak lightly again, but he would have none 
of it. His face was pale and drawn, his voice harsh. 

‘What lies between us, then ?” he asked brokenly. ‘ What is 
it that keeps us apart? You shall tell me; I have a right to 
know.’ 

Berthe hesitated for a moment, and then, seeing his deadly 
earnest, yielded to a generous impulse. She unfastened the little 
jewelled watch that was pinned to the bosom of her dress, and, 
touching the spring, sent the lid flying open. Within, crisply 
curled upon its shining surface, lay a short lock of dark hair. 

“I understand,’ said Gaspar in a low voice ; ‘ I have done.’ 

Leaving her side he took a turn about the room, and then 
paused opposite to her. 

“Is it on account of—of him that you will never sing ?’ 

‘It was because of my singing that he died,’ she said. ‘The 
man who killed him made a wager with another that I would sing 
a certain revolutionary song if he asked me. I knew nothing of 
the bet, and, being but a girl, young and foolish, complied, thinking 
no harm ; but he ’—glancing downwards at the closed watch—‘ he 
imagined I had been insulted, and he challenged the other and 
fell. And then I vowed that never while I lived would I sing 
another note.’ 

‘You did wrong,’ cried Gaspar; ‘ you, who loved him, should 
have dedicated the best you have to the thought of him. His 
memory should have inspired you; you should have sent your 
voice ringing through the world in his honour. This is what my 
love shall do for you, Berthe—do not think I shall cease to love 
you because we are to spend our lives apart. Wherever I go I take 
the thought of you with me; to whatever heights I may climb, 
there shall you be enthroned beside me; through all my music 
I shall listen to the inspiration of your dream.’ 

And so Gaspér Tyarek went out into the world with a strong 
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heart if a sad one. As the valour of a knight of old was increased 
by the knowledge that he bore his lady’s colours, so was Gaspar 
spurred on to do great deeds in honour of her whose sweet memory 
he carried deep in his inmost soul. All through the years he 
seemed to hear her singing, and he never failed to draw fresh 
inspiration from that voice which she had vowed should be for ever 
mute. Thus the two sorrowful loves were linked together by the 
golden notes of Countess Berthe’s dream melody ; and her very 
silence gave music to the world. 











SOME RECENT THEORIES OF THE ETHER. 


I ruinxK I can scarcely contrive a more fitting preface to an article 
on ‘the ether’ than the two quotations which follow. They 
indicate in the fewest possible words how far we have travelled 
since the days when ‘the ether’ was invented by Huygens, for 
the simple purpose of accounting for the propagation of light. 

The first of these quotations is taken from the late Professor 
Preston’s book on Light, and it runs as follows: ‘The present 
tendency indeed of physical science is to regard all the phenomena 
of Nature, and even matter itself, as manifestations of energy 
stored in the “ether.”’ The second comes from a ‘Silliman 
Lecture,’ delivered at Yale University, by Professor J. J. Thomson, 
about three years ago. On one view of the constitution 
of matter, said Professor Thomson, ‘ All mass is mass of the 
ether, all momentum, momentum of the ether, and all kinetic 
energy, kinetic energy of the ether.’ These two extracts will 
sufficiently explain the appearance of an article on this subject in 
Tue Cornuitt Macazine. For if they truly represent, in any 
considerable degree, the present trend of physical speculation, 
could any scientific topic be more important or more interesting ? 

Only as recently as the year 1894, when he was President of the 
British Association at its last meeting at Oxford, the late Marquis 
of Salisbury told the assembled parliament of science that at pre- 
sent we know absolutely nothing about this all-pervading entity, 
the ether, except this one fact—that it can be made to undulate, 
and that it performs even this solitary function in an abnormal 
fashion which has caused infinite perplexity. It is my object to 
tell something about the present state of our knowledge of this 
elusive entity, and to indicate, as far as I may, the lines followed 
by some recent speculations concerning its nature and its relations 
to those other manifestations named by us matter and electvicity. 

First, let us consider how it has come about that this hypo- 
thetical medium called, or I should say recalled, into existence 
a century ago by Dr. Thomas Young for the single purpose of 
explaining the phenomena of light, now plays so dominating a part 
as that assigned it in the two passages quoted above. 
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I need hardly remind my readers that the notion that there exists 
an invisible intangible material, filling all that part of space not 
occupied by ordinary matter, is one of the oldest in science. But 
many of them may not know that, at one time, ethers were created 
by men of science almost as plentifully as blackberries by a black- 
berry bush, that they were called into existence in every difficulty 
with almost reckless profusion. Ethers have been invented, as Clerk 
Maxwell has said, ‘ for the planets to swim in, to constitute electric 
atmospheres and magnetic effluvia, to convey sensations from one 
part of our body to another, till all space was filled several times 
over with ethers,’ with the result that science in the end turned 
restive under this ‘ multiplication of entities,’ this constant piling 
up, so to speak, of the ethereal population of space and, after a 
period of reaction during which it became almost a point of honour 
to discard the assistance of ethers, now contents itself with a single 
ether—viz., that invented by Huygens in 1690—to explain the 
propagation of light. But this single ether, as we shall see, has 
to carry a heavy burden and to perform many and sometimes 
incongruous functions. It is, as Miss Agnes Clerke has wittily 
remarked, at once the universal provider and the universal 
messenger. It is Atlas and Mercury rolled into one. 

It may be said, I think, in a general way, that our single ether 
owes its survival to the unwillingness of science to admit the 
possibility of ‘action at a distance,’ its unwillingness to admit, 
for example, that gravity is a primary property of masses incapable 
of explanation, and acting at all distances across empty space ; 
for it followed from this that when the undulatory theory of light 
was established by Young and Fresnel in the early part of the last 
century, the conception of a luminiferous ether was accepted as a 
necessary part of the theory. How could waves of light and heat 
emitted, for example, by the sun reach the earth unless some 
medium capable of undulating occupied the interstellar space 
between them? For if waves travel from the sun to the earth, then 
is it not evident that these waves must be waves of something or 
waves in something ? Or, to look at the matter from another point 
of view, if light be a manifestation of energy, which is ex hypothesi 
indestructible, and if it be not carried to us by minute particles, 
as Newton supposed, then what becomes of it during the eight 
minutes which elapse between the moment when it leaves the sun, 
and that at which it reaches the earth’s atmosphere ? Where is 
it stored during those eight minutes when it is neither on the sun 
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nor on the earth? The answer to these questions is this: The 
missing energy is in the ether, and the propagation of light across 
the interstellar space, and anywhere and everywhere, depends upon 
waves in this ether which fills all space and permeates all matter. 

Most of us will agree that, if we accept the undulatory theory 
of light, we are bound to admit the existence of some medium such 
as the ether. But when we attempt to form a mental picture of 
this ether, even if we neglect for the moment all its properties 
except its optical properties, we find ourselves in difficulties, 
for none of us have ever met with anything like it before. It 
cannot be a gas, for light passes through an exhausted vessel, 
and through the interstellar void, which we believe contains 
no gas; and for similar reasons, still less can it be regarded as a 
liquid or a solid, though it must be incompressible and resist 
cutting even more strongly than steel itself. One thing, as Lord 
Salisbury said, we do know about the ether. If it exists at 
all it can undulate. We feel we tread solid ground here, for if 
the ether could not undulate, then it could not transmit the 
vibrations which we call light. The ethereal undulations which 
constitute light must differ widely from the motions which originate 
the waves of the sea, or the aerial disturbances known as sound, 
and the elasticity of the ether must be of a different order from 
that of the familiar gases, liquids, and solids. Air yields to pressure, 
and sound depends upon oscillations of its particles backwards and 
forwards along the line of propagation of the audible disturbances. 
The ether, on the other hand, must be regarded as incompressible ; 
for the properties of light require us to assume that light-waves are 
not produced by the compression and rarefaction of a medium 
like the air, that they are not waves such as might be produced, for 
example, if the separate type on this page should presently begin 
to oscillate backwards and ferwards, from left to right, and right 
to left, along the lines of print, but transverse waves such as we 
should have before us if the type were to swing upwards and down- 
wards across the lines so as to produce more or less the effect 
suggested by the following diagram. 





Now, it is difficult to picture a substance which we cannot 
weigh, which is as rigid as steel to pressure, and yet yields, to some 
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extent, to the distortional stresses that will account for the propa- 
gation in it of luminous undulations. Nor are our difficulties 
diminished when we remember that we must conceive this be- 
wildering substance as filling all space, permeating the inmost 
recesses of all matter, solid, liquid, and gaseous (for in its absence 
how could these transmit light and other electromagnetic disturb- 
ances ?), rigid, as I have said, as steel, and yet permitting material 
particles like grains of sand or the earth to move freely through 
it. Clearly the most learned of us has no experience to appeal 
to here. How can we draw a mental picture of such stuff as this ? 
Think of men blind from their birth groping their way through a 
world they have never seen, and you will have some conception of 
the difficulties which stand in our way. But on fuller thought 
you will see also that the problem may not be altogether beyond 
our powers. The blind man with his stick learns much that is 
true about the world he lives in—sufficient, in fact, to enable 
him to construct in his mind a useful, if imperfect, hypothesis or 
working model of his invisible environment; and so, similarly, 
with the resources at our command, limited though they may be, 
why should we not discover a great deal about this ether which 
we can neither see nor feel, but which exists, as we are convinced, 
in us and around us? The picture we may form, like a blind 
man’s model of his unseen world, may be, at first, but an imper- 
fect and colourless reproduction of the reality. But what of that ? 
It will grow more true and more perfect, and in time may even 
gain something corresponding to colour, if we press on. 

But whilst the task of forming a clear idea or mental picture 
of the ether constitutes one of the most difficult labours allotted to 
science, even when we consider only its function of propagating the 
transverse vibrations which constitute light, the difficulty of that 
problem is increased a hundredfold when we burden our medium 
also with the duty of transmitting the pull of gravity from particle to 
particle, and from world to world, and seek to evolve from it matter 
in its myriad phases, and electrons, that is electricity—if, indeed, 
matter andelectricity really be distinct, and not merely two different 
phases of a single primary material, viz. ‘ the ether’ itself. 

Needless to say, recent speculations on the subject before us 
do not all start from a common point. Two of the chief of these 
attempts to sound the depths deal with the matter from the point 
of view of the engineer or physicist, while in a third case the picture 
is drawn for us by the eminent Russian chemist, Professor 
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Mendeléeff. The authors of the former, starting with the functions 
of the ether, endeavour to give us pictures or models more or less 
precise of a medium which might conceivably execute those functions, 
Professor Mendeléeff, on the other hand, starting with the eighty 
elements known to the chemist, attempts to work backwards from 
these to a mind-picture of theether. Let us first go over the ground 
in company with the chemist, and learn what he has to tell us. 

Mendeléeff takes for his starting-point the great periodic law 
of chemistry, which ke did so much to establish, and the modern 
discovery of the inactive gases of the atmosphere, argon, helium, 
neon, xenon, and krypton. He asks us to believe that the ether 
is an extremely inactive and extremely attenuated gas, and then 
attempts to apply the periodic law to the discovery of this gas, or 
rather to the purpose of proving that such a gas exists, or may 
exist, throughout the universe. 

According to the periodic law of Newlands and Mendeléeff, the 
properties of the chemical atoms vary periodically with their weights 
in such a manner that if we arrange the elements in the order of 
these weights, we shall find that similar variations in their properties 
recur at more or less regular intervals. Thus, if we write down 
in this order lithium and the thirteen elements which follow it, viz.: 
Lithium Beryllium Boron Carbon Nitrogen Oxygen Fluorine 

70 90 11:0 120 14:0 16-0 19:0 


Sodium Magnesium Aluminium Silicon Phosphorus Sulphur Chlorine 
230 24:0 27:0 280 31:0 32°0 35:0 


we find they form seven successive pairs, each pair so much alike 
that if we know the properties of one member of any pair and 
the properties of its compounds, we can state with considerable 
certainty the character of the second member, and forecast the 
characters of its compounds with other elements. Thus, for 
example, if we know that sodium, the second element in the first 
pair, is a metal which decomposes water, and that its oxide is 
strongly alkaline, caustic, and able to form a soap when heated 
with oil, we may reasonably conclude that lithium also is a metal 
which will act more or less strongly on water, and that its oxide, 
like that of sodium, is alkaline, caustic, and able to saponify oils 
and fats. Now, the whole of the elements can be arranged in a 
number of series like those given above with more or less satis- 
factory results, but though the two series I have selected to illustrate 
the law are, as it happens, complete, this is not true of every series, 
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and when Mendeléeff originally drew up his table of the elements 
he found it necessary to leave many blank spaces in it. In fact, 
these blank spaces were so numerous that he might very well have 
concluded that the whole system was wrong. Fortunately, he 
did not do this, but, on the contrary, pointed out that the occur- 
rence of such spaces was to be expected, that it was not likely that 
chemists had as yet become aware of all the elements in the universe 
or even on the earth, and that these vacant places might well 
be supposed to correspond to elements which exist somewhere 
and might yet be discovered. Indeed, he went much further 
than this. On the strength of his opinion he deduced the 
properties and atomic weights of some of the missing elements. 
And with most triumphant results. In a few years, when the three 
new elements gallium, scandium, and germanium were discovered, 
each was found to fill a vacant place in Mendeléefi’s table, 
each had an atomic weight corresponding to that of one of 
the missing elements, and each had the properties which Mende- 
léeff had foreseen and foretold as likely to be exhibited by the 
element having that particular atomic weight. Thus the periodic 
law became firmly established. It not only co-ordinated the 
known elements, it afforded in addition a simple and trustworthy 
means of foretelling the existence of others still unknown. 

But though the periodic law could be employed in predicting 
the existence of many unknown elements, it did not, and in fact 
could not, enable Mendeléeff to foretell the existence of argon, 
helium, and their companions, for no inactive element like these 
was known when the law was first enunciated. Therefore, when 
these were discovered it became necessary to extend the table 
drawn up by the great Russian chemist by adding to it a new 
group. This addition at once placed him in a position to predict 
the existence of elements of the inactive or argon type, and enabled 
him to form his chemical conception of the ether. 

The element which has the lightest atom known to us, if for 
the present we exclude the coronium of the sun’s corona, is hydrogen. 
That which has the heaviest atom is uranium, and the respective 
atomic weights of these elements are approximately as 1 to 240.! 
When Mendeléeff first used the periodic law as a means of predicting 
the existence of certain unknown elements, he followed what 
mathematicians call the method of interpolation; that is, he 


1 This means that an atom of uranium weighs as much as 240 atoms of 
hydrogen, 
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inserted the predicted new elements among the rest, at points 
where obvious gaps occurred, deducing their properties from those 
of the elements around them. Accordingly all the elements thus 
predicted fell within the limits mentioned above: none of them 
had atoms lighter than hydrogen atoms, and none had atoms 
heavier than those of uranium. In the case of the ether, how- 
ever, the method of prediction was of necessity different. There 
can be no doubt, if we admit that the hypothesis is in any degree 
valid, that the ether of Mendeléeff must consist of particles vastly 
smaller than those of the lightest gas, and far smaller, again, than 
even the electrons of the Crookes vacuum tube, which are a thou- 
sand times smaller than atoms of hydrogen ; for the ether must not 
only be able to penetrate solids slightly as hydrogen does, or some- 
what freely like the electrons, but to an extent far transcending 
anything we can imagine from our experience with these. There- 
fore it was impossible to adopt the method of interpolation in 
the case of the ether, for no place could be found in Mendeléeff’s 
table for an element having atoms thousands and thousands of 
times lighter than hydrogen atoms. In fact, it was necessary to 
extrapolate the ether ; to venture, that is, outside the limits of the 
periodic law into regions beyond the range of actual experience, 
The results of Mendeléefi’s excursion into these regions are as 
follows: First, he predicts the existence of a new inactive element 
whose atoms are not more than four-tenths as heavy as those of 
hydrogen. This, as he foresees, may very possibly be the coronium 
whose spectrum is clearly visible in the solar corona, which is already 
suspected to occur on this earth among the gases belched out by 
volcanoes. And secondly, after inventing a new series which, how- 
ever, includes at present no known element, he infers the existence 
of yet another new element, z, which he considers to be the lightest 
of the elements, the most mobile gas, the element least apt of all 
to combine with others, and in addition an all-permeating and 
penetrating substance. Here then is Mendeléeff’s theory of the 
ether. In a sentence, the ether is an inactive element having 
excessively light atoms. That such an element may exist does 
not seem altogether inconceivable, and chemists will admire the 
ingenious process by which the great master has secured this after- 
math of the periodic law. But whether this mobile element can 
be shown to constitute the ether is another question. 
Though the data afforded by the table of known atomic weights 
enables Mendeléeff to calculate the weight of the atom of the 
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heavier of the two new elements thus predicted, since its value 
carries us but little beyond the range of actual experience, they 
are not equally helpful in the case of z. In fact, it must be admitted 
that there is not yet much real evidence of the existence of x, and 
the hypothesis, so pleasing to the chemist, must be declared to be 
not proven ; nor, indeed, does its distinguished author do much 
more than put it forward as a suggestion which deserves to be 
considered. It is not, I believe, denied that the phenomena of 
light could, given certain conditions, be accounted for upon an 
hypothesis of this order. But before such an ether as that of 
Mendeléeff can be accepted, it must be established that the par- 
ticles which compose it move, broadly speaking, with the velocity 
of light in every direction, that their free paths are of such vast 
length that collisions among them can never occur, that it is possible 
for vibrating bodies to impress upon them some property, such as 
rotation about an axis, which shall not interfere with their motion 
of translation ; and, lastly, that light shall be shown to consist in 
the alternation of the average value of the property in question. 

Now let us turn to the pictures drawn by the physicists. 

Of all the theories of the ether, that lately propounded by 
Professor Osborne Reynolds is perhaps the most startling. It 
inverts all our previous ideas on the subject. According to this, 
the youngest theory of the ether, we must look upon the ether as 
the one really substantial thing in the universe, its density being 
ten thousand times greater than that of water ; while matter, which 
seems so substantial, consists, so to speak, in an absence of mass, 
and has the character of a mere wave in the ether. On this newest 
view ‘ we are all waves,’ as the author of the theory, bursting into 
poetry, exclaimed at the close of the eighth section of his Rede 
lecture. This astonishing proposition, which has cost its author 
no less than twenty years of labour, asks us to imagine that 
the universe, except those minor portions which constitute matter, 
is built up, like a bag of sand, of grains of definite shape and in size 
80 inconceivably small that their diameters are no greater than 
the seven hundred thousand millionth part of the wave-length of 
violet light, which in its turn amounts to only sixteen millionths of 
an inch, and so closely packed that, though not absolutely immovable, 
the four hundred thousand millionth of the seven hundred thousand 
millionth of one sixty thousandth part of an inch—é.e. the four 
hundred thousand millionth part of their own diameter—would 
Tepresent approximately the mean free path through which these 
VOL. XIX.—NO. 110, N.S. 14 
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particles are free to move. Professor Reynolds tells us that the 
density of this medium, far from being almost indefinitely small, is 
nearly five hundred times as great as that of the densest matter 
known to us on earth, and its pressure more than three thousand 
times greater than that which any material yet tried has been 
known to sustain. 

To get some idea of this conception of the ether, picture to 
yourself a billiard table carefully packed from one end to the 
other with line after line of billiard balls, each line so nicely 
fitted or geared into the next that the balls are packed almost as 
close to each other as is possible, yet not so very tightly as to 
prevent, absolutely, all motion among them. Imagine, again, 
that you have not one layer of balls, as on a billiard table, con- 
fined by the sides of the table, but layer upon layer piled one 
above the other and extending absolutely without limit in every 
direction. Remember that these balls or grains are so minute 
that, say, 11,200,000,000,000,000,000 of them laid side by side along 
a line would only occupy a single inch, and you will have a picture, 
so far as may be, of Professor Reynolds’ conception of the universal 
medium, the ether. 

Now, it is a peculiar fact, which can be illustrated practically 
by means of some small shot in an indiarubber bag, that such a 
system of particles as that which I have just described does not 
contract when submitted to pressure, but, on the contrary, under- 
goes expansion, and for the following reason. When a system of 
hard grains arranged in ‘normal piling,’ as Professor Reynolds calls 
the state of affairs described above, is disturbed by pressure, the 
particles must of necessity move not towards one another, if they 
move at all, but, on the contrary, away from one another, since to 
begin with they are packed as close together, practically speaking, 
as they can be. When such a system is submitted to a strain the 
gearing of the particles is affected, layers of particles being thrown 
out of gearing here and there, whereby certain ‘ singular surfaces’ 
or lines of misfit are formed in the system.' These lines of misfit 
can be propagated indefinitely in any direction, and when be.1g 
80 propagated they constitute, on this hypothesis, matter in 
motion. Thus, as I said before, according to this astonishing 


' To see what is meant bya line of misfit you may make an experiment 
with some marbles in a plate, first gearing them together all through the mass 
and then throwing two lines out of gearing by pressing a strip of cardboard or 
thin sheet-metal between them. 
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conception, the ether alone has any concrete existence in the 
universe, and matter consists of mere waves or eddies passing 
through it. We have all watched the golden ears of corn waving 
in the wind on summer days. With this remembrance to help, 
you may perhaps be able to picture broadly such a state of 
things as that which I have endeavoured to depict. Imagine 
undulations, due to the translation of ‘lines of misfit,’ moving 
eternally in every direction through a universe full of closely 
packed particles. Then these waves, due to the propagation of sin- 
gular surfaces, constitute matter on Professor Osborne Reynolds’ 
hypothesis. In them he sees the molecules of the chemist, and by 
means of his theory he claims to account for such phenomena as 
electricity, gravitation, and the propagation of light. In thinking 
of matter from this point of view we must not forget that motion 
is as real as matter; that the waves which play over the corn are 
not less real than the corn itself, otherwise we may do the theory 
and its distinguished author less than justice. 

We owe the last new theory of the ether, which space permits 
us to dwell upon, to Dr. Larmor, of the University of Cambridge. 
This has but little in common with the hypothesis we have just 
considered, except that Dr. Larmor, like his colleague, seems to 
regard the ether as the concrete reality, and asks us to look upon 
matter as so comparatively intangible and unsubstantial in character 
that a friendly critic, after perusing his recent book on ‘ Aither 
and Matter,’ remarked that he presumed its title was the result 
of a typographical error, and must have been written originally 
* Ather and no Matter.’ Dr. Larmor is a leader in that distin- 
guished school of physicists which is disposed to consider it likely 
that the chemical atoms are built up ‘of positive and negative 
electrons interleaved or interlocked in a state of violent motion so 
as to produce a stable configuration under the influence of their 
centrifugal inertia and their electric forces.’ Hence the electric 
theory of matter, as might have been expected, plays a leading 
part in this attempt to penetrate the secret of the structure of the 
ether. 

A few years ago Lord Kelvin charmed and delighted the world 
with a conception of matter which pictured it as consisting of 
“vortex rings’ formed in a perfectly frictionless fluid—the ether. 

It is rather difficult at first to imagine conditions under which 
flexible chains or indiarubber tubes filled with water could become 
rigid, without the links of the chains being bolted together or the 
14—# 
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water frozen; and yet there are circumstances under which this 
occurs. For example, if you join the two ends of a common watch- 
chain, and then by means of pulleys set the chain rotating rapidly, 
it will become stiff, and presently, if the rate of rotation be raised 
sufficiently, will be found to retain its rigidity so completely when 
the pulleys are withdrawn that it might easily be mistaken for a 
ring of solid metal. And, again, although a circular indiarubber 
tube filled with water is limp and flexible, the same tube becomes 
so stiff when its liquid contents are made to rotate vigorously 
that it will stand upright. The following experiment illustrates the 
point still better. 

Get a wooden box having sides about 24 inches square— 
@ common sugar-box will do—replace its lid loosely by a piece of 
cotton cloth fixed securely round the edges. Cut a sharp-edged 
circular hole 4 or 5 inches in diameter in the centre of that 
side of the box which faces the cloth. Place inside the box a small 
dish containing some very strong solution of ammonia, together 
with a second dish containing either some very strong spirit of 
salts, gently warmed, or a mixture of oil of vitriol and common 
salt, and let them stand till the box is filled with a fine white smoke 
of ammonium chloride. Then place this apparatus at one end of a 
large room, and convey a series of sharp impulses to the air within 
the box by withdrawing the cloth covering and suddenly pushing it 
back into the box. When you do this, a magnificent smoke-ring 
will sail across the room after each operation. These rings consist 
for the most part of air, but are made visible by the opaque par- 
ticles of ammonium chloride mingled with the latter. They will blow 
out a candle placed several feet away from their point of origin, and 
probably will retain their form till they impinge on some solid 
object, such as the wall of the room. In short, these rings of 
rotating air possess some considerable degree of rigidity. They 
will even bear blows, in moderation, as you may prove by sending 
one such ring quickly after another which is travelling at a 
slower rate, when you will see that as they approach, and still 
more when they come into contact, each visibly affects the other 
much as two solid objects might do. Look at some of these smoke- 
rings closely, and you will soon be satisfied that the air composing 
them is in circular motion—that the rings are built up, as it were, 
of a number of ‘ vortex stream lines’ more or less resembling the 
rotating chain described above, 
The rigidity of a rotating chain rapidly diminishes and soon 
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disappears if we stop the machine which drives it, and, similarly, 
though a smoke-ring may travel a good many feet in still air, yet 
after a while it gradually falls to pieces before our eyes, This is 
due to friction among the rotating parts of the system. The 
energy of the system is gradually frittered away as heat, the motion 
diminishes, the rings gradually lose their rigidity, and presently 
their component particles are once more indistinguishable from 
those of the surrounding air. But imagine vortex rings set up in 
a perfectly frictionless fluid. Would not these be eternal? Or 
suppose the fluid to be only a very near approximation to a fric- 
tionless fluid. Then would they not, at any rate, seem eternal ? 
In short, does it not appear conceivable that the atoms of the chemist 
may be vortex rings formed in the ether? This was Lord Kelvin’s 
theory, of which it has been said that it is so beautiful that whether 
it be true or whether it be untrue, at least it deserves to be true. 
On this view, the atoms of the chemist, atoms of radium, atoms of 
oxygen, atoms of argon, helium, and all the rest of the elements, 
are not detached particles of alien matter bedded in the ether, 
like plums in a pudding, but differentiated portions of the ether 
itself. 

Lord Kelvin’s theory accounts for much. With its aid we 
begin to understand, or to feel as if we understand, the indestructi- 
bility of atoms and their capacity for definite vibrations which is 
revealed to us by the spectroscope. Further, this theory gratifies 
in a striking manner the strong sentiment in favour of a simple 
universe which has been the source of so many attempts to unify 
our conceptions of the physical basis of the latter. But it fails to 
include an electric charge as part of the constitution of the 
sub-atoms of matter, and thus on this ground, apart from other 
difficulties, fails to satisfy the demands of at least one great 
school of physicists. 

A satisfactory theory of the ether, as Dr. Larmor has pointed 
out, must account for the conveyance of electric attraction across 
the ether by elastic action, and an electric field must be a field of 
strain. Hence each sub-atom, with its permanent electric charge, 
must be surrounded by a field of permanent strain in the ether. 
This condition requires us to reject hypotheses based upon the 
conception of a perfectly fluid ether, and forces us to regard the 
ether as endowed with some quality of the nature of elasticity. 


? y., vortex rings at a moderate distance from each other will not exhibit in 
their behaviour to one another anything of the nature of gravitation. 
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‘A protion,’ or sub-atom of matter, therefore, Dr. Larmor tells us, 
‘must be in whole or in part a nucleus of intrinsic strain in the 
ether, a place at which the continuity of the medium has been 
broken and cemented together again (to use a crude but effective 
image) without accurately fitting the parts, so that there is a 
residual strain all round the place.’ The ultimate element of 
material constitution becomes, on this view, an electric charge or 
nucleus of permanent strain in the ether instead of a vortex ring 
generated out of a perfect fluid, as in the hypothesis last discussed, 
and we may venture to look upon molecules as composed of systems 
of electrically positive and negative protions in a state of steady 
orbital motion round about each other. In short, as Dr. Larmor 
says in ‘Aither and Matter,’ it seems as if the master key to 
a complete unravelling of the general dynamical and physical 
relations of matter may lie in the fact that it is constituted of dis- 
crete molecules ‘involving in their constitutions orbital systems 
of electrons, and moving through the practically stagnant ether.’ 
I am afraid this will hardly make the matter clear to all; still, 
perhaps most of us will gather in a general way that according 
to this view the ether is not a perfectly frictionless fluid, but, 
on the contrary, is endowed with an elastic quality; that, some- 
how, electrons, which are minute charged particles of matter 
carrying electricity or perhaps particles of electricity alone, are 
generated in this ether, and that systems consisting of electrons 
revolving round about one another—may we say more or less like 
the systems of the heavens ?—form the atoms and molecules of 
which the familiar forms of matter are built up. And this must 
suffice, as it would be impossible in a short article to develop 
Dr. Larmor’s argument fully, or to give even a sketch of the 
specification of an ideal medium by which he illustrates his 
conception of the ether as ‘a perfect fluid endowed with the 
rotational elasticity demanded by its more obvious properties.’ 
Here, then, we have the outlines of three pictures of the eternal 
ether, each presenting it as it shapes itself in the mind of a great 
contemporary thinker. To Mendeléeff, the chemist, it appears to 
be the lightest of gases, the most inactive of all the elements. Pro- 
fessor Osborne Reynolds, the engineer, pictures it as a mass of 
dense, closely packed grains; Dr. Larmor as a rotationally elastic 
fluid. In Professor Mendeléeff’s eyes the ether seems but a finer 
kind of matter. In those of his colleagues it is the one concrete 
reality ; while matter, according to Professor Reynolds, consists 
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merely of waves, and, according to Dr. Larmor, of systems of 
electrons, or nuclei of permanent etherial strains, in rapid motion. 

How are we to reconcile these three diverse presentments of 
the ether? Perhaps the best answer I can offer is to remind you 
that throughout the history of science truth has ever been the off- 
spring of diversity rather than of uniformity. Three men describing 
a neighbour’s house might very well give discordant and yet not 
untrue accounts of it, accordingly as their own windows looked 
upon its front, its back, or one of its sides. It may be—I do not 
venture to say it is—that each of these seemingly diverse theories 
of the ether expresses something that is true about that aspect 
of the subject which chiefly has presented itself to its author. 


W. A. SHENSTONE. 














THE WILLOW GROUSE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PROWSE, LL.D. 


As truly as the salmon is king of the river, dear alike to the angler 
and the epicure, so in a similar way the grouse is lord of the moor, 
the finest of all game birds, beloved of both the gourmand and 
the gunner. 

From every point of view Tetrao lagopus is an interesting 
study. Its national importance is shown by the way the subject 
of grouse disease is discussed by all the leading journals and 
scientific authorities in Great Britain. Parliament is prorogued 
in honour of the little brown bird. The House of Commons 
rises on the Twelfth, and coveys rise on the wing for sporting 
M.P.s. 

From a natural history point of view the grouse affords the 
ornithologist a most attractive subject for discussion. Tetrao 
scoticus, the so-called red grouse (amongst the older writers the 
‘moor fowl’), is a unique species indigenous to the British Isles, 
and does not naturally occur beyond these limits. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, in North-East America, we 
find another bird, Tetrao salicensis (the willow grouse), so abso- 
lutely similar to the red grouse that in their summer plumage 
hardly the slightest difference can be found between them. No 
distinction can be discovered in their voice, their eggs, their build, 
their habitat, their food, or in their anatomical details. 

The young willow grouse are very active and vigorous; they 
are not hatched quite so early as in Scotland, but the parent birds 
mate at the same time as in the Old Country. The young Tetrao 
salicensis at first has no signs of white. It is exactly the same 
in colour and form as the Scotch bird, perhaps a shade lighter. 
Only in August does it begin to show white feathers on the tips 
of the wings. By the end of September the brood cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the old birds. Both species are very susceptible 
to weather changes. In fogs the willow grouse frequent high 
bare hills. On the first coming up of a north-easter every bird 
leaves the moor and hides in the thick spruce woods. They wander 
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about a great deal. Whilst their main habitat is the moor, and their 
food seeds, berries, and insects, they often frequent wet, boggy 
lands.. The sportsman easily recognises their whereabouts by 
their tracks around the bogs and the round holes made in the 
sand where the birds have been rooting and dusting their feathers. 
Scotch birds on moors near the sea-coast have almost the same 
habits. 

I should add that our ptarmigan is an exact reproduction of 
the Tetrao rupestris of the Old World, and has the same pecu- 
liarities and habitat. 

With all these striking resemblances between the willow grouse 
and Tetrao scoticus a very interesting question presents itself. 
Why does the Scotch grouse remain always red, whilst its exact 
counterpart, the willow grouse, turns white in winter? This 
ornithological problem puzzles the naturalist. It is now, how- 
ever, generally conceded that the more widely distributed willow 
grouse is the parent stock, and Tetrao scoticus simply a variety, 
& sport. 

The effect of environment on the bird is very distinct and 
very remarkable. This can be accurately observed on islands. For 
instance, the Newfoundland willow grouse from its habitat and 
superior food is larger than, and in every way superior to the same 
species on Labrador and the North American continent. Again, 
this grouse on a small insular locality, like Bell Island (the great 
iron-producing locality near St. John’s), where the food is inferior 
and the range restricted, is little more than half the size, and in 
every way a poorer specimen than the grand birds of the large 
Southern moors._ 

Amongst the Newfoundland birds there has never been the 
smallest sign of grouse disease. They are always hardy, strong, 
and vigorous. No doubt this is due to their environment, and to 
their being never crowded. The coveys are always far apart. 
Each brood has a large and varied range. They, ‘the survivals 
of the fittest,’ have to fight with climate, a long, cold spring, hard 
winters, numerous enemies, predatory birds, foxes, and latterly 
the American lynx, which has become numerous through the im- 
mense increase of the varying hare (the blue hare of Scotland), 
introduced into the island about thirty years ago from Nova Scotia. 
For sport there is no finer game bird in the world than the New- 
foundland willow grouse, especially the birds on the south and 
west coast. They are fine and strong on the wing, remarkably 
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so on moors that are most shot over. In the interior, where the 
birds never see the face of man, they are as tame as chickens. 

No one can doubt that they would readily mate with. their 
congeners in Scotland. The introduction of such a new and 
vigorous strain, of strong constitutions powerful to resist disease, 
should have an immense influence in checking this terrible plague, 
To be successful the experiment must be carried on with plenty 
of the new birds—mature, vigorous specimens. It should also 
extend over a large area with a wide and varied range. 

Let me give my readers some information about grouse-shooting 
in this ancient colony. In the Old Country this delightful amuse- 
ment is the pastime of princes, the sport for millionaires; in this 
colony the recreation alike of fishermen and farmers, open to 
everyone who can beg, borrow, or buy a gun and steal a dog. 

Anyone who has happened to be in Scotland about August 11 
will not readily forget the scenes at the Scotch stations, especially 
such a one as Perth. The endless gun-cases, the splendid setters 
and pointers straining at the leash, the eager, gaitered, and well- 
got-up sportsman, the gillies in the garb of Old Gael, all bound for 
the land of the bonnie heather. Punch describes a worried Scotch 
railway porter, wrestling with a lot of pointers and setters : 

‘What am I going to do with these tam dogs? They have 
all aiten their tuckets.’ 

The sporting demonstration in this old colony on the opening 
day does not quite come up to this fine show. At the railway 
station on September 14 you will find a small band of keen sports- 
men in very shabby old coats, some good dogs, and some young 
gentlemen very proud of their new gaiters and general get-up. 

The journey down to the barrens, as the moors are called locally, 
is always pleasant. You are out fora holiday. There is a freedom 
from all restraint ; all earthly anxiety, worries, cares, and troubles 
are for the moment utterly banished away. The fresh, sparkling 
water, the sweet breath of the pine-woods, the fresh, breezy air, 
all combine to make the jaunt delightful. 

Over and above all there is the joyous anticipation of good 
sport on the morrow. 

Every now and then there are kindly greetings on the road. 
You meet your old friends of former trips. ‘What about the 
birds, Tramore?’ His real name is Tom Foley, the nickname 
is given him because he comes from Waterford, and rather brags 
about its beauties. It is an awful joke on your humble servant 
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as judge and magistrate, and his companion, Admiral Sir William 
Kennedy, that for two days we employed and lived with two of the 
most notorious shebeen-keepers in the whole district. It only came 
to my knowledge about Tramore and my other friend’s illicit 
business years after the event—after their deaths, too. Tramore 
is not going with you, so he says, with arch simplicity and trans- 
parent honesty. ‘You see, ’m tuk up with the v’yage (the 
cod fishery), and so I don’t be follyin’ the country. But the 
byes that bes after the cows seed a few scattered coveys about 
the Burnt Hills and the look-out. I don’t be thinking they’re 
powerful plenty at all.” You have not hired Tom and you are 
passing his place, so ‘in course’ you get a very pessimistic report. 

By and by as you get near your destination you meet another 
of the ‘liviers,’ or resident fishermen. With an air of simple 
candour and veracity he says, ‘ How be the birds? Well, I never 
heard tell of the like. Bat Malone came acrass the country from 
beyant, tudder day, may be week agone last Sunday. He had 
nara dog, he niver went off the pat, and begob he put tin fine 
coveys to wing.’ 

I knew one gifted artist of this kind who promised an exalted 
personage fine sport. ‘Come out to me, Sir William, and I shall 
show you thirteen full coveys.’ After a hard day’s tramp the gallant 
knight saw and shot one old cock. 

However, all things come to an end, and before nightfall you 
arrive at your destination, either a camp in the woods or a fisher- 
man’s house. 

It is worth while to make the journey for such a kindly welcome. 
The old man and the boys are soon puffing away at your tobacco. 
The guns are always a special object of attraction, and the dogs 
are as well known as their master. Bang’s and Shot’s exploits 
are told over again. The camp and all the odds and ends of your 
outfit are turned out and critically examined. In the meantime 
the missus and girls are busy getting your supper. A wise man, 
you go to bed early, and don’t take too much of the ‘ craytur.’ 

There is no need to rouse you next morning. You are away 
before dawn. The dread of some keener sportsman cutting you 
off lends wings to your movements, so before sunrise you are 
climbing the steep hillsides that lead up from the settlement to 
the grouse moors. You breast'the long ascent. It takes it out of 
you a bit. At the top you pause for a moment to draw breath 
and recover your wind. The sun is just gilding the Eastern hills 
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with a soft roseate light. Below lie the waters of the bay, with its 
brown-sailed fishing boats, and its purple islands. Through the 
pure clear atmosphere miles away you catch the gleam of white 
houses, with their background of fir-clad hills. 

Beyond, again, are the broad open moors interspersed with 
verdant marshes. In the long distance the latter appear as bright 
and green as new-mown meadows. The wild moorland that lies 
stretched out before you has a weird beauty all its own. Every- 
where there are wild flowers and low berry-bearing shrubs, clear 
purling streams, and endless lakes. Much of the open country 
is stern, wild, and bare, but it has its own attractions for the true 
sportsman, who is always more or less a nature lover. The clear 
exhilarating atmosphere braces one up as a subtle tonic. Probably 
you have another hill to mount before you get on the ‘ rale partridge’ 
ground (in the vernacular the grouse is always partridge), and 
Mick, your attendant, says you must turn to the right and go 
through a ‘few scattered trees.’ Think yourself lucky if you 
get through this tangled forest in twenty minutes, the hardest 
part of your tramp. All the rest of your day will be in the open, 
with fairly good walking. 

Before we commence our day’s sport let me say one word 
about your Newfoundland guide. In his old canvas jacket and 
patched moleskin trousers your Terranovian fisherman is not 
quite so picturesque a figure as the Scotch gillie in the garb of 
Old Gael, but for keenness of sight, for knowledge of the habits 
of birds, for accuracy in marking where the coveys pitch, for 
endurance and walking powers, and, above all, for courtesy and 
kindly manners, I will back him against the best of the braw high- 
Sodiae that ever drank the mountain dew or scratched himself 
in the early dawn. 

When you make a bad miss he will always find an excuse for 
you: ‘Sure they’re as wild as hawks, the devil wouldn’t kill the 
likes of ’em.’ I remember one day five birds rose ; two crossed 
as I fired, and both fell. My companion killed right and left, 
and I finished off the fifth bird with my second barrel. 

The whole thing was a pure fluke, but our guide turned to two 
old fishermen who were cruising the hills : ‘ Dat’s the way, Paddy,’ 
said he, ‘ they’re doing it all day.’ 

All English and American sportsmen who have visited New- 
foundland — Selous, Guille Millais, Hesketh Prichard the novelist, 
and Vanderbilt the millionaire—speak in the highest terms of the 
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never-failing cheerfulness, the patient endurance of fatigue, the 
remarkable knowledge of all woodcraft and the habits of the 
caribou shown by their Newfoundland guides. All unanimously 
declare that no better companion for the woods and wild sport 
can be found anywhere. 


And now, together, let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the coverts yield. 


Out range the dogs, away they go with a rushing gallop, right 
and left across the wind. 

By and by you notice that Grouse is on a hot scent. Don and 
Ranger take it up, and you get excited and nervously finger your 
gun ; you work the ground carefully all over, but it ends in a fiasco. 

The birds have lain there all night, and at early dawn they 
have flown to the feeding-ground. 

On go the dogs again; you notice Grouse begins to draw; 
he has the birds this time. As you mount the next low hill you 
see him just below, his lashing tail has become stiff, and with 
head outstretched and rigid body he slowly moves along until 
at last he stands as motionless as if carved in stone. Don and 
Ranger as they mount the ridge suddenly catch sight of Grouse, 
and at once you see them also transformed into statuesque figures, 
backing their companion. Slowly you saunter up to Grouse. 
Mick, your man, with his Celtic temperament, may be excited, 
but if you are a genuine sportsman you will keep cool. You 
have broken in your dogs, you know them well, and you know, 
too, that if you get flurried they will soon copy your example. 

As you approach Grouse slowly and cautiously he moves ahead. 
Whilst you have been walking up to him the birds have also moved 
on, not far, but still further than the old dog considers the correct 
thing. You look about you, wondering where on earth are the 
birds, when whirr! there is a startling sound, and a dozen brown 
birds are in the air, skirring away. With your right barrel you 
pick off the old cock, and with your left down goes another. Shot 
through the back, he lies with wings outstretched. 

Mick declares, ‘ Begob, it was a great shot,’ but you know it 
was plain and easy, and that you would be the veriest duffer if 
you had missed them. All the same, your sportsman’s vanity 
admits the soft impeachment, ‘ Not bad, Mick.’ 

The remaining birds have taken refuge in a big ‘tuck,’ or lot 
of stunted spruces, on the hillside leading down to the brook. 
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They are scattered, and lie close. This is the prettiest shooting 
of all, and one by one you work them all out, getting every variety 
of chance, and if you are in good form you will bag nearly the 
whole covey. 

On you go over the barrens, meeting birds by ones or twos 
or in coveys, and by the brook an odd snipe. 

Presently, about eleven o’clock, you look around for a good 
place to boil the kettle. This is the most delightful time of all for 
Mick. The amount of ‘tay’ a good hearty Newfoundlander will 
swallow is something incredible. He won’t eat so much meat 
unless you press it on him, but after you are done he loves to refill 
the pot, and go at it again. 

The knowing shooter takes a good long time over his lunch, 
The middle of the day is the worst time for the birds, whilst 
the late afternoon and the evening are the best. 

On the return tramp all the scattered coveys will be found 
back in their old haunts. 

By this time you will be a bit stiff and tired, and probably, 
good shot as you undoubtedly may be, you will miss an occasional 
chance; but you have had a good day’s sport, a good tramp, 
and you will enjoy your supper as if you had earned it. 

It is quite different from the shooting over well-stocked moors 
in Yorkshire and Scotland. Emphatically wild sport, you need 
good walking, and straight powder, and, above all, not only good, 
well-trained dogs, but wide rangers and keen hunters after game. 

Admiral Sir W. R. Kennedy, K.C.B., the best all-round sports- 
man in the Royal Navy, who has shot all over the world, declares 
that he never enjoyed anything better in his life than this wild 
sport over our great Southern moors. The bag is never very 
large. Ten to fifteen brace of grouse, with four or five couple 
of snipe, and an odd duck or so, is a good day’s work. 

To the really keen sportsman the pleasure lies in the infinite 
variety of the shooting, the wild scenery, and the bracing 
atmosphere. 














A BLURRED MEMORY OF CHILDHOOD. 


In the latter part of 1873 I was admitted a patient under Lister 
to the old infirmary, Edinburgh. I was seven years old, and shared 
my bed with Willie Morrison, a collier’s child from Shotts. On 
the other bed in the little private ward lay W. E. Henley. 

In one of his letters Stevenson describes his introduction to 
Henley in this same room : 

Yesterday Leslie Stephen, who was down here to lecture, called on me, and 
took me up to see a poor fellow, a poet, who writes for him, and who has been 
eighteen months in our infirmary. It was very sad to see him there in a little 
room with two beds, and a couple of sick children in the other bed. Stephen and 
I sat on a couple of chairs, and the poor fellow sat up in his bed, with his head 
and beard all tangled, and talked as cheerfully as if he had been in a king’s 
palace or the great King’s palace of the blue air. 


The old infirmary was in every respect very different from the 
modern institution. The buildings were old, the architecture 
severe; the interior, as Henley aptly describes it, 


Half workhouse and half jail. 


Lister had Wards 2 and 3 on the ground floor, Ward 5 upstairs, 
with two or three little private rooms for special cases. The male 
ward, No. 5, was under the able supervision of Mrs. Porter, a rare 
old nurse of the old school, whose rugged kindliness and the skill 
of thirty years’ experience inspired love, reverence, and awe in 
doctors and patients alike. The walls of her sitting-room were 
literally covered with photographs of former house surgeons, 
dressers, and students who had been contemporary with her 
during her thirty years’ ministry. Massive, rubicund, jovial, 
capable, despotic, a Scottish amazon, fighting disease, baffling 
death with the sangfroid and good-humour begotten of perfect 
familiarity, Henley thus describes her : 


Staff Nurse—Old Style. 


The greater masters of the commonplace, 

Rembrandt and good Sir Walter—only these 
Could paint her all to yow: experience, ease, 
And antique liveliness and ponderous grace ; 
The sweet old roses of her sunken face, 
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The depth and malice of her sly grey eyes; 

The broad Scots tongue that flatters, scolds, defies ; 
The thick Scots wit that fells you like a mace. 
These thirty years has she been nursing here, 

Some of them under Syme, her hero still. 

Much is she worth, and even more is made of her. 
Patients and students hold her very dear ; 

The doctors love her, tease her, use her skill. 

They say ‘ The Chief’ himself is half afraid of her. 


‘ When I entered the infirmary first I was put in a crib in the 
centre of No. 3, a female ward. But Lister’s fame was spreading 
abroad, and sufferers from all parts were flocking to avail themselves 
of his skill, until the accommodation in his wards was taxed to the 
utmost ; so I was speedily relegated to the little room where Henley 
lay, to share the remaining bed with ‘Shotts,’ the collier’s little 
boy of ‘that ilk.’ Henley depicts the routine of our daily lives 
in his poem, ‘ Children : Private Ward’ : 


Here in this dim, dull, double-bedded room, 

I play the father to a brace of boys, 

Ailing, but apt for every sort of noise, 

Bed-fast, but brilliant yet with health and bloom. 
Roden the Irishman is ‘ sieven past,’ 

Blue-eyed, snub-nosed, chubby and fair of face. 
Willie’s but six, and seems to like the place, 

A cheerful little collier to the last. 

They eat, and laugh, and sing, and fight all day ; 
All night they sleep like dormice. See them play 
At operations: Roden, the professor, 

Saws, lectures, takes the artery up and ties; 
Willie, self-chloroformed, with half-shut eyes, 
Holding the limb and moaning—case and dresser. 


The staff-nurse over Wards 2 and 3 and the private wards on 
the ground floor was Miss Logan. She was the daughter of an 
Auld Licht minister, who had reared her piously, educated her 
liberally, and, dying, left her unprovided for materially, but other- 
wise thoroughly equipped for her chosen profession. A broad- 
minded, cultured Scottish gentlewoman, Henley thus describes 
her : 


Staff Nurse—New Style. 


Blue-eyed and bright of face, but waning fast 
Into the sere of virginal decay, 

I view her as she enters day by day, 

As a sweet sunset almost overpast ; 
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Kindly and calm, patrician to the last. 

Superbly falls her gown of sober grey, 

And on her chignon’s elegant array 

The plainest cap is somehow touched with caste. 
She talks Beethoven; frowns disapprobation 

At Balzac’s name, sighs it at ‘poor George Sands’; 
Knows that she has exceeding pretty hands ; 
Speaks Latin with a right accentuation, 

And gives at need (as one who understands) 
Draught, counsel, diagnosis, exhortation. 


But he does her scant justice ; he could not know her as I did. 
For over two years she was my foster-mother rather than a pro- 
fessional nurse. Although outside her proper duties, she used to 
bath me regularly, personally see to my food and medicine, and 
frequently carry me to her sitting-room for a change and to play 
with her collie. Again, on a rare occasion she would hire a carriage 
and take me for a two hours’ drive, my garb on such emergencies 
being a half-blanket, a shepherd’s tartan plaid, and a Glengarry 
bonnet. I remember the hysterical dry sob that would rise in my 
throat as we bowled along Princes Street, Miss Logan in a hackney 
earriage, but I in a chariot of fire rushing through Wonderland, 
wheels whirling in my brain, fresh air and bright sunshine bewilder- 
ing me ; feeling as a ch:id only could feel who had been long immured 
in hospital. 

On other occasions she would carry me off to tea with Mrs. 
Porter or some other of the staff-nurses or under-matrons. 

I often think I should have died had Miss Logan confined her 
attentions to me within the limits of her professional duties ; but 
her love and sympathy continued when duty left off. She has 
spent her life doing what she could (which was a great deal) for the 
stricken ones among whom her lot was cast. 

Florence Nightingale had a wider sphere of duty and enormous 
difficulties peculiar to that sphere, but even she brought no rarer 
devotion, self-sacrifice, or sympathy to bear on her lifework than 
Miss Logan. So I venture to bracket those two heroines, Florence 
Nightingale and Mary Logan. 

Our little room was at the end of a long corridor, and perhaps 
once a week our hearts would palpitate as hurried feet would 
tramp, tramp, down the stone-flagged passage. We would tidy 
our quilts and exclaim, ‘Here’s the professor!’ Lister would 
enter, turn down the bedclothes, and examine—gentle, tender as 
a mother. If Henley failed to depict Miss Logan, he “ae 
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succeeded with Lister. It is a wonderful portrait, and to my mind 


absolutely true to life : 
The Chief. 


His brow spreads large and massive, and his eye 
Is deep and bright, with steady looks that still. 
Soft lines of tranquil thought his face fulfil, 
His face at once benign and proud and shy. 

If envy scout, if ignorance deny, 

His faultless patience, his unyielding will, 
Beautiful gentleness and splendid skill, 
Innumerable gratitudes reply. 

His wise rare smile is sweet with certainties, 
And seems in all his patients to compel 

Such love and faith as failure cannot quell. 

We hold him for another Herakles, 

Battling with custom, prejudice, disease, 

At once the son of Zeus and Death and Hell. 


' Let me give two instances I can vouch for to show the stuff my 
hero is made of. My mother, who had travelled from Glasgow to 
visit me, was battling along Princes Street one day against wind 
and rain on her way to the infirmary. Lister happened to be 
passing in his carriage, and recognised her. He instantly stopped, 
picked up the poor, bedraggled woman in the most fashionable 
thoroughfare in Scotland, and conveyed her to their common 
destination. 

Again, in another little room close to ours lay a poor woman 
suffering from a tumour or abscess deemed incurable. Lister 
maintained her there at his own charges for over three years, and 
restored her to her husband and family in Montrose, healed. Well 
might Henley say 


Faultless patience and unyielding will. 


Long before her late Majesty made him a peer Lister secured his 
lasting fame in the hearts of poor, grateful sufferers as much for the 
noble qualities of his character as for his rare skill. Many eminent 
surgeons, however clever and successful, fail in gentleness in their 
manner and touch. If Lister’s theories and methods are obsolete, 
could his ‘beautiful gentleness’ not be studied? Or is it 
obsolete too ? 

And now what shall I say of Henley? I will not attempt the 
faintest sketch of the stricken poet. I will leave that task to those 
who are able to do him justice. I will only try to give a glimpse 
of my childhood’s association in hospital with the tortured Trojan 
of Letters. 
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I cannot remember meeting him for the first time ; all I remem- 
ber is that he lay in one bed and I, with Willie Morrison, lay in the 
other. He had a plenitude of sandy hair, which, with his rather 
large front teeth, gave him a fierce aspect. But I had no fear of 
Henley ; we were comrades—he twenty-seven, we six and seven. 

I used to be very curious as to his writing so much, and asked 
him whom he wrote to. He told me his grandmother. Which 
reply I thought satisfactory, and considered him an exemplary 
grandson. 

Henley was very kind to us, telling us stories and singing droll 
ditties, many of them, I believe, original. The following, to a 
rollicking air and in a strong Irish accent, still haunts me : 


Ah, hurrah, brave boys! we’re all fur marching ; 
Some fur Spain and some fur Belgim. 
Drums are bating, colirs are flying, 
Which among us thinks of dying ? 
Love, farewell! darlint, farewell ! 
We're all fur marching. Love, farewell ! 


The major cries, ‘ Boys, are ye ready ? 
Front and dress up, firm and steady ; 
Give every man his flask of powder, 
And his firelock on his shoulder.’ 


Love, farewell, &c. 


The old woman cries, ‘ John, don’t you taunt me, 
Don’t you take my daughter from me, 

For if ye do I will torment ye, 

After death my ghost shall haunt ye.’ 


Love, farewell, &c. 


Or else he sang to us : 


She rose early in the morning, 
Early at the break of day, 
And she spied poor Billy Taylor, 
Walking with his lady gay. 
Sword and pistol she did call for, 
Sword and pistol at her command, 
And she shot poor Billy Taylor, 
Shot him dead upon the sand. 
Too-ra, loo-ra, loo-ra, li di, 
Too-ra, loo-ra, loo-ra, lay, 
Too-ra, loo-ra, loo-ra, li di, 
Walking with his lady gay. 


I remember once discoursing in all seriousness with Henley on 
babies. I stoutly maintained, in face of all his scepticism, that 
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doctors had a monopoly of the baby trade, and mothers had nothing 
to do but order them, stating whether they were to be black or 
white, boys or girls, one or two. In proof I told him the name of 
the doctor who enjoyed the sole agency of providing brothers and 
sisters forme. Henley laughed heartily, but desisted from upsetting 
my theory of ‘ the baby as a commodity.’ 

I used to watch him looking hard at the roof, thinking, smiling, 
and frowning as if he saw nice things and talked to people. I never 
dared question him in these moods, but I resolved when I was a 
man I would get pillows at my back and a desk fitted to my bed, 
and read and smile and frown like Henley. And although I 
have not thus literally emulated him, I believe, thanks to his kindli- 
ness and early influence, my life has been a little deeper, wider, 
and happier than it would otherwise have been. 

I was too young to form any opinion as to his religious views. 
He was a good comrade, a kind friend ; and I wept bitterly when 
we parted, and I think he felt it a little too. 

The last I saw of Henley was some time after we had left hospital ; 
he unearthed me in Glasgow, and had me to tea in a room in Car- 
narvon Street. We talked over old times, and he dismissed me 
with half-a-crown, which to me, as I was still a boy, was prodigious 
generosity. (And who knows but what it might have been ?) 

I cannot bring to mind any of the personalities who visited 
Henley, except Stevenson. His visitors found Henley so inter- 
esting that they for the most part took no notice of us children. 
Yet I vaguely remember a tall, thin, dark man in a velvet jacket, 
whom I used to refer to as ‘ yon funny man.’ 


A little child shall lead them. 


‘Come, dadsie, come, mamma, how long, how long?’ 
‘ Dadsie has come, little one.’ 


Ropen SHIELDS. 














TARLETON OF THE LEGION. 


On December 26, 1779, Sir Henry Clinton, Commander-in-Chief ot 
His Majesty’s forces in North America, sailed from New York to 
the Carolinas to make or mar. Since the surrender at Saratoga 
and the armed intervention of France, things had gone badly for 
the British, and in the Southern States alone, where the loyalists 
were believed to be in the majority, lay the last hope of stemming 
the tide. With Charleston and Wilmington for bases, it might yet 
be possible to drive a wedge into the heart of the revolted provinces. 

A beginning had been made in the previous year when Camp- 
bell and Prevost invaded Georgia and captured Savannah, which 
they held stubbornly against a furious assault from the combined 
French and American forces. It was there that D’Estaing was 
badly wounded, and that the gallant Pulaski fell, while, among 
the humbler combatants upon the British side, young Joe Willett, 
known to the readers of ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ had the misfortune to 
losehis arm. In after years ‘the defence of the Salwanners’ formed 
the nightly delectation of his father’s guests in the bar of the 
‘ Maypole.’ 

Clinton brought with him 7,600 men, a total which was 
raised to nearly 10,000 on his junction with Prevost. Though 
weak in cavalry, and ill supplied with field artillery, it was a 
fine fighting force, and, besides two battalions of the Guards, 
included some incomparable regiments of the Line, the 7th, 23rd, 
42nd, 63rd, and 64th. On April 19, 1780, he was still further 
reinforced by 3,000 fresh troops from New York under Lord Rawdon, 
the future Marquess of Hastings. On May 12 the Charleston 
garrison capitulated, and the only American army south of Virginia 
became extinct. Georgia and the Carolinas lay at the mercy of 
the invader. But if the territory thus recovered was to be pre- 
served, the hearty co-operation of the local ‘ Tories,’ as the loyalists 
were called, together with a vigorous and effective patrolling by 
flying columns was indispensable. While Major Ferguson set to 
work to drill and organise the former, the task of harrying such 
bands of ‘rebels’ as still kept the field was entrusted to Banastre 
Tarleton, the commander of the British Legion. 
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Though only in his twenty-sixth year, Tarleton had already 
won high distinction as a cavalry officer, and as a leader of partisans, 
The third son of a Liverpool merchant, and sprung on both sides 
of good Lancastrian stock, he had spent a turbulent boyhood 
before exchanging the Inns of Court for the King’s Dragoon Guards. 
He was not yet twenty-one when, on April 20, 1775, the day after 
Lexington, he received his cornet’s commission, and volunteering 
for the war, he reached America in May of the following year. 
From that date to the surrender of York Town he was in the heat 
of the fray wherever hard riding and desperate fighting were 
required. When Harcourt’s patrol of the 16th Dragoons captured 
General Lee at his breakfast, Tarleton was in command of the 
advanced guard. He distinguished himself in a long series of 
engagements under Howe and Clinton and Cornwallis, he was 
made brigade-major of cavalry, and when, in June 1778, it became 
necessary to fall back from Philadelphia to New York, he was 
placed, though only a newly gazetted captain, in command of the 
rearguard, during the toilsome and hazardous retreat through 
the Jerseys. He had displayed enterprise, extreme rapidity in 
marching, and a genius in seizing the precise moment for attack 
before the enemy has time to form. 

There was little regular cavalry available—only, in fact, the 
16th and 17th Dragoons—and Tarleton’s services had been rendered 
for the most part at the head of local levies. From the very begin- 
ning of the war it had become apparent that nothing short of a 
revolution in tactics and training could save the British army 
from gradual extermination. Bunker’s Hill is, next after Fontenoy, 
the most marvellous example of the amount of punishment which 
our infantry could stand in the old days. After two murderous 
repulses, the 52nd, ‘the Fighting Fifth,’ and their indomitable 
comrades came on for the third time and carried the position ; 
but out of 2,700 men engaged, the official returns acknowledged 
1,054 killed and wounded, of whom 157 were officers. ‘ Never had 
the British troops behaved with more stubborn bravery: never 
had they been more ruthlessly sacrificed, and never, up to that 
time, had British soldiers faced such a fire.’ } 

Picked marksmen, loose formations, intelligent handling were 
essential if the barrack-trained infantry from the old country were 


} Lodge, Story of the Revolution. And the butchery was all for nothing: the 
hill could have been easily turned from the water, and there was not the slightest 
occasion for rushing the earthworks, 
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to hold their own. It is to the credit of our generals that the 
transformation was effected; the British foot soldier is a more 
! teachable personage than his decriers will allow. Rifle companies 
were formed in every regiment, two ranks were substituted for 
three in the firing line, the men were practised in skirmishing, and, 
without sacrificing the old qualities of steadiness and discipline, 
the infantry had soon adapted itself to the new conditions of 
warfare. But for the duties falling upon light troops, the British 
commanders were dependent upon the American loyalists, children 
of the soil, and brought up in the same rough school as the armies 
of Washington and Gates. And then, as now, there was abundance 
of British officers with a heaven-born gift for guerilla warfare, 
and for the management of irregulars. 

In the autumn of 1777 a printed placard informed ‘ ALL ASPIRING 
HEROES’ that they ‘had now an opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves by joining the Queen’s Ranger Huzzars, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe,’ and it was added that ‘ any spirited 
young man would receive every encouragement, be immediately 
mounted on an elegant horse, and furnished with clothing, accoutre- 
ments, &c., to the amount of forty guineas.’ Simcoe was a soldier 
of the highest ability, and possessing an extensive knowledge of 
his profession. But more famous in story and legend than the 
Queen’s Rangers was the British Legion to which Tarleton, now a 
brevet-major, was appointed lieutenant-colonel commandant in 
August 1779. Originally composed of light infantry and raised by 
Captain Sutherland under the name of the Caledonian volunteers, 
it was converted by Lord Cathcart into a mixed force of foot 
and dragoons. With the latter were associated a troop of the 17th, 
who were to do good service on the fatal field of Cowpens, and 
who insisted on retaining their patched and faded scarlet jackets, 
while the cavalry of the Legion were given green facings to their 
regimentals, and were known in consequence as -arleton’s Green 
Horse. 

Both Simcoe and Tarleton adopted the same methods. The 
dragoons were trained to disperse and rally with rapidity. The 
infantry were disciplined, not for parade, but for active service ; 
all movements were executed at the double, they were taught a 
few motions of the manual, they learnt to fire with precision and 
steadiness, bayonets were never unfixed, and they were instructed 
how to wield them with force and effect. There was no cere- 
monial sizing of the men, and care was taken that the flank and 
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centre files should always be reliable soldiers. A certain number 
of them were provided with serviceable horses, so as to keep up with 
the dragoons on forced marches, but they fought on foot, and were 
the lineal ancestors of our mounted infantry.! 

The officers were numerous in proportion to the men. Some 
of them were drawn from the more enterprising subalterns of the 
Line, the same class that in our own day flocked round Rimington 
and Thorneycroft and De Montmorency. Among them was the 
eccentric Major Hanger, Baron Coleraine, then serving in the 
Hessian Jagers. Others came from the ranks of the Colonial 
gentry, young men, active and eager, accustomed to an outdoor 
life on horseback, full of zeal for their profession, and hoping in 
many cases to win a commission in the Regulars. Such was the 
material that followed Tarleton in the Jerseys and in Pennsylvania. 
Unhappily, the wastage of war and the licence of a partisan life 
were to have a maleficent effect both on discipline and efficiency. 
Gradually the Legion became the refuge of deserters and of broken 
men, and its uniform was disgraced by some of the worst ruffians 
in the Carolinas, whose evil deeds contributed in no small measure 
to the final ruin of the Royal cause. 

. Tarleton’s beginning was inauspicious. The voyage from New 
York had been tempestuous, and nearly all his horses had to be 
thrown overboard, but an opportunity for replacing them was not 
long in offering itself. The communications between General 
Lincoln, who commanded in Charleston, and the interior were 
kept open by three mounted regiments, Pulaski’s, Warstegen’s, 
and Bland’s. By a rapid and secret march Tarleton came up 
with them on April 12, near Biggin’s Bridge, at nightfall, and 
scattered them by a sudden attack, taking many prisoners and 
400 horses. Three weeks later, on the day that the capture of 
Fort Moultrie rendered the fall of Charleston inevitable, he com- 
pleted the work by utterly routing the survivors ; a hundred men 
were killed, and every horse was seized. The Legion was now 
mounted again, and the quality of the new chargers was soon put 
to the test. Clinton learnt that a regiment of the Virginian Line 
under Colonel Burford, which had come south to reinforce Lincoln’s 

1 The innovations were not confined to the irregulars, As Mr. Fortescue has 
pointed out, Sir John Moore, who himself served through the American campaign, 
trained the Light Division on the lessons acquired therein. And the same writer 
very pertinently remarks that had these lessons been thoroughly taken to heart 


by the rulers of the British army we should not only have shortened the war of 
the Revolution enormously, but should have had little to learn in South Africa. 
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garrison, was falling hastily back on its native State. Burford had 
a long start, but was hampered by transport, and Tarleton was 
sent after them with 230 mounted infantry and dragoons of the 
' Legion, his troop of the 17th, and a light gun. South Carolina, 
as we used to sing, is a sultry clime: men sank with exhaustion 
and fatigue, horses foundered and dropped out to die, but Tarleton 
replaced them from the plantations and homesteads on his route, 
and pushed remorselessly on. A hundred and five miles were 
covered in fifty-four hours, and at last, faint yet pursuing, he came 
up with his adversary in the afternoon of May 29, in the Waxhaw 
country, on the borders of North and South Carolina.! 

More than a third of his followers, worn out with fatigue and 
want of sleep, had abandoned the chase. Tarleton drew up the 
residue so as to threaten both flanks of the enemy, and taking 
post on the left, gave the order to charge. The Virginians, who 
had received ample warning of his approach, were drawn up in 
line, and in obedience to orders held their fire till the cavalry were 
within ten paces. The volley came too late to check the onset, 
Saddles were emptied, and horses stumbled, but the dragoons 
were in the midst of the shattered ranks, plying their sabres furi- 
ously. More than a hundred of the Americans had fallen before 
quarter was granted. Two hundred prisoners were taken, and 
few survivors made their way out of the mélée, some, like Burford 
himself, escaping on the horses of the baggage train. 

It has been the fashion among American writers to speak of 
the ‘Massacre of the Waxhaws,’ and the Tennessee frontiersmen 
chose ‘ Burford’ as their watchword at the battle of King’s Moun- 
tain in vengeful memory. For the charge brought by Bancroft 
and others of massacring the prisoners after surrender there is no 
foundation. Nor is it easy to lay down a strict rule as to the 
precise moment when a charge ends and ‘ quarter’ begins. When 
& position is taken at the point of the bayonet it requires all the 
efforts of the officers to check the wild passions that have been let 
loose ; still more so in a cavalry charge launched against a beaten 


foe, 
When swords are out, and shriek and shout - 
Leave little room for prayer. 





? The Waxhaw settlement owes its name to a long departed tribe of Indians, 
a branch of the Catawba river being known as the Waxhaw creek, which fertilises 
a soil of stiff, red clay—‘ the stiffest of the stiff and the reddest of the red.’ As 
& geographical expression ‘The Waxhaws’ have long since vanished from atlas 
and gazetteer. 
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But it is only too probable that in this, as in Tarleton’s other 
combats, the quality of mercy found scant display. The majority 
of the prisoners were badly mangled; few of them had less than 
three sword cuts, some as many as thirteen. Tarleton, whose 
horse was shot under him, declares that the fury of the troopers 
was inspired by the belief that he had been killed. But at Biggin’s 
Bridge, where there was no such excuse, the slaughter among 
Huger’s horsemen had been out of all proportion to the loss on the 
British side, and Major Ferguson had been so enraged at the 
brutality of some of the legionaries that he threatened to shoot 
them with his own hand. 

And Tarleton himself, when his blood was up, was no Bayard, 
as we may gather from the following vivid description of the man 
who, in the picturesque language of Andrew Jackson’s biographer, 
‘thundered along the red roads of the Waxhaws, and dyed them 
@ deeper red with the blood of the surprised militia.’ 

A ‘ Tory’ messenger had been sent to his camp with a despatch 
from Cornwallis, and while awaiting the Colonel’s pleasure, his 
attention was attracted by the violent plungings of a horse which 
two stout grooms, one on each side, were endeavouring to lead 
towards the spot where he was standing. 


He was a large and powerful brute, beautifully formed, and black as a 
crow, with an eye that actually seemed to blaze with rage at the restraint put 
upon him. His progress was one continued bound, at times swinging the grooms 
clear from the earth as lightly as though they were but tassels hung on his 
huge Spanish bit, so that with difficulty they escaped being trampled under foot. 
I asked the meaning of the scene, and was informed that the horse was one that 
Tarleton had heard of as being a magnificent animal, but one altogether un- 
manageable; and so delighted was he with the description that he sent all the 
way down into Moore county, where his owner resided, and purchased him at the 
extravagant price of one hundred guineas; and that moreover he was about to 
ride him that morning. ‘Ride him!’ said I, ‘ why, one had as well try to back a 
streak of lightning. The mad brute will certainly be the death of him.’ ‘Never 
fear for him,’ said my companion, ‘never fear for him. His time has not come 
yet.’ By this time the horse had been brought up to where we were; the curtain 
of the marquee was pushed aside, and my attention was drawn from the savage 
steed to rivet itself upon his dauntless rider. And a picture of a man he was! 
Rather below the middle height, and with a face almost femininely beautiful, 
Tarleton possessed a form that was a perfect model of manly strength and 
vigour. Without a particle of superfluous flesh, his rounded limbs and full, 
broad chest seemed moulded from iron, yet at the same time displaying all the 





1 As we have seen, Burford’s men were neither surprised nor militia. The 
narrative in the text originally appeared in the Petersburg Intelligencer. 1 have 
quoted it from Parton’s Life of Jackson, i. 82. 
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elasticity which usually accompanies elegance of proportion.! His dress, strange 
as it may appear, was a jacket and breeches of white linen fitted to his form with 
the utmost exactness. Boots of russet leather were half-way up the leg, the 
broad tops of which were turned down, the heels garnished with spurs of an 
immense size and length of rowel. On his head was a low crowned hat, curiously 
formed from the snow white feathers of the swan, and in his hand he carried a 
heavy scourge with shot well twisted into its knotted lash. After looking round 
for a moment or two, as though to command the attention of all, he advanced to 
the side of the horse, and disdaining the use of the stirrup, with one bound threw 
himself into the saddle, at the same time calling on the grooms to let go. For 
an instant the animal seemed paralysed ; then with a perfect yell of rage bounded 
into the air like a stricken deer. 

The struggle for mastery had commenced—bound succeeded bound with the 
rapidity of thought; every device which its animal instinct could teach was 
resorted to by the maddened brute to shake off its unwelcome burden—but in 
vain. Its ruthless rider proved irresistible, and, clinging like fate itself, plied 
the scourge and rowel like a fiend. The punishment was too severe to be long 
withstood, and at length, after a succession of frantic efforts, the tortured 
animal, with a scream of agony, leaped forth upon the plain, and flew across it 
with the speed of an arrow. The ground upon which Tarleton had pitched his 
camp was an almost perfectly level plain, something more than half a mile in 
circumference. Around this, after getting him under way, he continued to urge 
his furious steed, amid the raptures and shouts of the admiring soldiery, plying 
his whip and spur at every leap, until, wearied and worn down with its prodigious 
efforts, the tired creature discontinued all exertion, saye that to which it was urged 
by its merciless rider. 

At length, exhausted from the conflict, Tarleton drew up before his tent, and 
threw himself from the saddle. The horse was completely subdued, and at the 
word of command followed him round like a dog. The victory was complete. 
His eye of fire was dim and lustreless, drops of agony fell from his drooping 
front, while from his labouring and mangled sides the blood and foam poured in 
a thick and clotted stream. Tarleton himself was pale as death, and as soon as he 
was satisfied of his success, retired and threw himself on his couch. ' In a short 
time I was called into his presence and delivered my despatches. I have wit- 
nessed many stirring scenes, both during the Revolution and since, but I never 
saw one half so exciting as the strife between that savage man and savage horse. 


To Tarleton, if to anyone, may be applied the lines of Macaulay : 


Whereso’er that fiery star 
Blazeth in the ranks of war, 

Back recoil before its ray 
Shield and banner, bow and spear. 
Maddened horses break away 

From the trembling charioteer. 


‘There are few men in South Carolina who are not our prisoners, 
or in arms with us,’ wrote Clinton, after the affair of the Waxhaws. 


* But compare the description of an observer who saw him ride into 
Philadelphia in 1777 with Clinton’s army: ‘Rather below middle size, stout, 
strong, and heavily made, large muscular legs, and an uncommonly active 
person, His complexion dark, and his eye small, dark and piercing.’ 
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The statement was exaggerated ; but had the writer been able to 
leave a sufficient force with Cornwallis on his own departure for 
New York, the object of the expedition might have been achieved, 
This, however, the meagreness of his resources rendered impossible, 
and before sailing he had sown the seeds of future trouble by the 
issue of those confused and confusing proclamations which seem the 
bane of British commanders. The great bulk of the population in 
South Carolina would have been perfectly content to remain neutral, 
under parole not to engage against the king; they found them- 
selves called upon either to enroll actively and openly in the Royal 
cause, or to run the risk of confiscation of their goods, and being 
hanged as traitors. Many of the most notorious ‘rebels’ took 
the oath of allegiance without the smallest intention of keeping it, 
and joined the militia in the hopes of finding an opportunity of 
deserting. On the other hand, some of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Charleston refused the oath and were treated in a 
manner which aroused indignation and sympathy. And in the 
back country districts bands of guerillas seemed to spring out of 
the ground. 

For nearly five years the Whigs had had it all their own way. 
South Carolina was one of the first States to send delegates to 
Congress, to drive out the Royal governor, and elect its own legis- 
lature. An attempt to reoccupy Charleston early in the war had 
been repulsed with heavy loss—Sir George Warrington, Bart., 
being one of those who fought bravely by the side of Sir Henry 
Clinton—and had not been repeated. Now at last the partisans 
of the old régime, so long humiliated and persecuted, were free to 
emerge from their obscurity, and they would have been more than 
human had they borne the triumph meekly. The Southern States 
contained more than their share of lawless, vindictive, and half- 
civilised men, and there were discordant elements among which 
it was not easy to keep the peace even in time of tranquillity, 
There were squires of the patriarchal type, who, amid their cotton 
fields and negroes, clung to the tradition of Church and King. 
There were the ‘mean whites,’ the ‘ bywoners,’ whose turbulent 
and dissipated habits had little in common with Republican ideals ; 
stolid Dutchmen who only wanted to be left alone ; and Scots, in 
whom ‘the blood was strong, the heart was highland,’ and who 
were as ready to shed their blood for George III. as their fathers 
had been to testify at Falkirk and Culloden against George II. 
The Catholic Irish had little reason to bless the House of Hanover, 
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but for the most part they espoused the Royalist cause, and Lord 
Rawdon was soon at the head of a locally raised Irish regiment, 
while among the bitterest enemies of England were the Presby- 
terians from Ulster. To the latter must be added the descendants 
of the Huguenots, and the native-born American emigrants from the 
northern and middle States, who brought New England grit and 
austerity into the enervating climate of the South. Amid these 
smouldering embers, amid border feuds and family vendettas, it 
required little to kindle the flames of civil war. 

Here was a congenial field for Tarleton. He had already 


shown his capacity for leadership in battle—the prompt eye, the — 


magnetic personality, the iron resolution. He was now to display 
the same qualities in the field of partisan warfare against daring, 
resolute men, ill-equipped and unversed in military lore, but fighters 
from their youth up, and knowing every inch of the tangled woods 
and treacherous swamps which formed their refuge in time of need. 
It was a campaign of midnight surprises, hand-to-hand encounters, 
and daring raids. Foremost among the outlaws was Marion, a 
planter who had graduated against the Indians in the Cherokee 
wars, nicknamed the ‘Swamp Fox,’ from his constant disappearance 
into the pathless morasses, and whom, on one occasion, Tarleton 
swore that the devil himself could not catch. His foliowers 
were few, but there were often more men than muskets, and the 
deficiency was made good with rude swords beaten out of saw- 
blades. Sumter, a Virginian of powerful frame and stern demean- 
our, was less adroit than Marion in the petite guerre, but he and his 
Rough Riders were entrusted with more important undertakings; 
Like Washington, he had fought under Braddock, and seen much 
frontier warfare. He held a commission in the United States 
army, and had personal wrongs to avenge, for his house had 
been burnt by the Tories, and his wife driven homeless into the 
wilderness. 

In daring and in stratagem, Tarleton was Marion’s equal. His 
raids were as unsuspected ; and through all the borderland between 
the Carolinas there was no village, however remote, no farmhouse, 
however lonely, which was secure from the clatter of Tarleton’s 
dragoons and the dreaded presence of their leader. His informa- 
tion, largely derived from the negroes, was extensive and peculiar. 
It was his delight to hunt down, in person, the more obnoxious 
Whigs, and to carry them off single-handed from the most distant 
fastnesses or from the midst of a sympathising neighbourhood. 
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On these wild rides he would cover almost incredible distances, 
accompanied by half-a-dozen troopers and a trusty guide. Had a 
‘rebel’ distinguished himself by some especial enterprise, Tarleton 
would vanish for two days and a night, and reappear in camp with 
the captive bound on horseback like Perkin Warbeck. No Bow 
Street thief-taker could spring more swiftly or more surely upon 
his quarry. The breed is not extinct in the British army, as the 
reivers of the North-West Frontier and the dacoits of Upper Burmah 
know to their cost. 

But it was a demoralising warfare ; the track of the Legion was 
only too often marked by blazing homesteads and trees bearing 
a ghastly burden ; and there are darker legends of women insulted 
and outraged by the troopers, and seeking redress in vain from the 
man who above all others was bound in honour to protect them, 
For long years after Tarleton had been lapped in dull, cold marble 
in Leintwardine Church, his name was held, throughout the Caro- 
linas, in the same execration as the Covenanters bestowed upon 
Claverhouse and Grierson, or the Somersetshire peasants upon 
Kirke and Jeffreys. Since Sherman marched through Georgia, 
‘from Atlanta to the sea,’ Tarleton has been somewhat deposed 
from his bad eminence. 

But, if Cornwallis was unable to advance from want of men, 
it was equally apparent that he could never be dislodged from 
South Carolina merely by roving bands. After great effort, and 
with much searching of heart, Washington was able to spare 2,000 
seasoned ‘Continentals’ from Delaware and Maryland, who, at 
Hillsborough, in North Carolina, were joined by the militia of 
that State. Much to his chagrin Congress insisted on giving the 
command to the incapable and vainglorious Gates, over whom the 
Saratoga surrender had cast a spurious halo. ‘Take care that 
your northern laurels do not change to southern willows,’ was the 
cynical message from a friend who knew him only too well. 

Gates reached Hillsborough on July 19, and marched at once 
upon Camden, where centred all the important roads connecting 
North with South Carolina, and where Lord Rawdon lay with a 
scanty force. On August 10 he was within striking distance ; but 
he allowed the opportunity to slip by until Cornwallis, with every 
man whom he could raise, had come to the succour of his lieutenant. 
On the 16th the battle of Camden was fought. Cornwallis had 
only 2,000 men under him, of whom 500 were provincial militia. 
The Americans were more numerous by a thousand, but only 4 
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third of them were soldiers of the Line, and the militia were of the 
rawest. In fifteen minutes the latter were in full flight, carrying 
Gates entangled with them in the rout. The Maryland and Dela- 
ware brigades fought gallantly, unconscious, indeed, for a time, of 
the disaster which had befallen their auxiliaries. The dead calm 
of the hazy summer morning prevented the smoke from rising, 
and rendered it difficult to know what was passing on the further 
wing. Then Tarleton, who had been placed with the Legion 
cavalry in the rear, under strict injunctions to reserve his charge, 
broke in upon their flank and drove them from the field. 

The victory was not yet complete, for Sumter, with 800 followers, 
had captured the British supply train the day before the battle, 
and by this time was far away. Tarleton was immediately sent 
after him with 350 men—all, in fact, who were in trim to march, 
It was another of his desperate and stealthy rides from which 
none but the toughest emerged ; only one hundred dragoons and 
sixty of the infantry were in with him at the death. But, aided 
by the information which his gifts as a scout-master never failed 
to obtain, he completely surprised the ‘Game Cock.’ The unsus- 
pecting foemert were resting in the heat of the August afternoon 
as he pushed across Fishing Creek, catching Sumter half-dressed, and 
his men at their dinners, with the hominy spoons in their mouths. 
There was little resistance, for the American rifles had been secured 
at the moment of the onset. Nevertheless, 150 of them were 
killed and wounded, the worst piece of evidence against Tarleton 
that has come to my knowledge. The convoy, of course, was 
taken and its escort released. The American prisoners numbered 
a couple of hundred, but the full fruits of the day were lost by the 
escape of Sumter. 

Cornwallis received the victor with open arms, and declared 
in his despatch that the action was too brilliant for comment. 
Once again South Carolina was at his feet, and at last there seemed 
@ prospect of doing something for the ‘ poor distressed loyalists ’ 
of the northern State. Their spirits, however, had been broken by 
the severity with which an ill-timed rising had been previously 
crushed, and, goaded though they were by persecution and ill- 
treatment, they would not rise without more aid than Cornwallis 
could lend them. The war resumed its old character, but with 
embittered temper and added ferocity. His lordship had been 
enraged to find among the prisoners both British deserters and 
militia who had broken their parole. He proclaimed that all 
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militia who should join the enemy were to be hanged when caught, 
and that rigorous punishment should be meted out upon all who 
violated their allegiance. 

In prescribing these severities he was only following the example 
of the Georgian Legislature, which in the previous year had hanged 
a batch of loyalists for ‘treason.’ But reprisals were followed by 
counter-reprisals, until a very inferno reigned in many parts of 
the Carolinas. It was civil war in its most odious shape, repro- 
ducing many of the savage features of that Indian warfare with 
which the rude combatants of either faction were well acquainted. 
Over and over again in his despatches Cornwallis complains of 
‘blood most wantonly and inhumanly shed under the mock forms 
of justice,’ and of ‘the shocking tortures and inhuman murders 
which are every day committed by the enemy, not only on those 
who have taken part with us, but on many who refuse to join them.’ 
‘I must observe,’ he wrote on one occasion to an American general, 
‘that the cruelty exercised on the prisoners taken under Major 
Ferguson is shocking to humanity, and the hanging poor old 
Colonel Mills, who was always a fair and open enemy to your cause, 
was an act of most savage barbarity.’ 

But there was brutality enough and to spare among those who 
wore the king’s uniform. Andrew Jackson, a lanky stripling of 
fourteen, was cruelly slashed over wrist and head by an officer of the 
Legion whose boots he had declined to clean on the ground that he 
was @ prisoner of war. The scars he carried with him to the grave, 
and we may well fancy that they burned a deeper red that January 
morning when Pakenham’s veterans were mown down like grass 
before the batteries of New Orleans.’ 

The defeat of Major Ferguson, to which Cornwallis refers, was 
the turning-point in the struggle. Ferguson, a son of Lord Pitfour, 
and inventor of the breech-loading rifle, is a figure scarcely less 
remarkable than Tarleton, and the first recorded ‘sniper’ in our 
military annals. His influence over the provincials was unbounded, 
and he raised and disciplined one corps after another. Venturing 
too far into the north-west, he was caught and overwhelmed at 

1 Jackson’s hatred of all things British was deepened by the horrors of his 
imprisonment in Camden gaol, which for inhumanity and callousness may fairly 
rank with the treatment accorded to the Northern prisoners at Andersonville and 
elsewhere during the War of Secession. But the American loyalists had no 
better usage from their countrymen. Colonel Simcoe has recorded how his fellow 


prisoner, Colonel Billop, of the Staten militia, was ironed hand and foot, chained 
to the floor in a close room in the gaol and fed on bread and water. 
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the King’s Mountain by a force of backwoodsmen who swooped 
down from Tennessee. His militia levies stubbornly contested every 
inch of ground, but they were no match for the hunters and Indian 
fighters, Recognised by his white horse and the silver whistle 
with which he rallied his men, Ferguson was picked off, and his 
followers surrendered ; then, having freed their homes from all 
danger of a Tory raid, the conquerors rode back as swiftly as they 
came, troubling not their hearts over Congress or national inde- 
pendence. Before they went, however, they handed over their 
prisoners of war to the Lowland militia. ‘A few days afterwards,” 
wrote one who had fought in the battle, ‘ the principal officers held 
a court-martial over some of the most audacious and murderous 
Tories, and selected thirty-two as victims for destruction, and 
commenced hanging three at a time, until they hung nine and 
respited the rest.’ 

The blow was severely felt by Cornwallis. Ferguson himself 
was an irreparable loss, and the main force available for the sup- 
pression of local risings and the guarding of communications was 
swept off in a single day, never to be replaced. Years afterwards 
he accused Tarleton of having refused to march to Ferguson’s 
assistance, on the plea of weakness from the remains of a fever— 
a charge singularly at variance with all we know of the former’s 
character, whose services were now more than ever in requisition. 
And a little later we find Cornwallis directing him ‘to strike 
some blow if an opening should offer,’ the upshot of which was 
a fierce encounter between Sumter and Tarleton at the Black- 
stock Hill (November 20). The latter was forced to attack at a 
disadvantage, with only a portion of his men, a fifth of whom 
were killed and wounded. He managed, however, to cling to his 
ground till nightfall, and when morning dawned the enemy had 
dispersed, carrying Sumter with them, severely, but not mortally, 
wounded, as the British fondly supposed. The Americans claimed 
the victory, though Cornwallis, in his despatch to Clinton, took a 
very different view of the action : 

It is not easy for Colonel Tarleton to add to the reputation he has acquired in 
this province, but the defeating 1,000 men posted on very strong ground, and 


occupying log houses, with 190 cavalry and eighty infantry is a proof of that spirit 
and those talents which must render the most essential services to his country. 


But Tarleton’s appointed hour had come. Once more the 
American armies were gathering to a head, and it was necessary at 


allhazards to break the chain which was encircling the Royal forces. 
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Taking a couple of thousand men, Cornwallis advanced towards 
North Carolina, hoping to draw Greene after him, who now com- 
manded in place of Gates; and he gave the light troops and 
cavalry, with a couple of galloper guns and a weak Line regiment, 
to Tarleton, who set off in the hope of surprising Morgan, Greene’s 
ablest lieutenant. On January 17, 1781, they met at the Cowpens, 
a spot not far from King’s Mountain, where cattle used to be 
rounded up and branded. 

Starting life as a carter in New Jersey, Morgan had served under 
Braddock, had been flogged at the triangles, had gained a com- 
mission, and barely escaped with his life from the great ambush 
of Fort Duquesne. Subsequently he had distinguished himself at 
Saratoga, and, in spite of the jealousy of Congress, had won the 
epaulettes of a major-general. His force was just under 1,000 
strong, Carolinian and Georgian militia of good quality, with a 
fine brigade of Maryland regulars, and some picked Virginia rifle- 
men. His mounted troops were led by William Washington, second 
only as a cavalry leader to ‘ Light Horse Harry’ Lee, and who, 
on an earlier field, had been forced by the Legion to swim the 
Santee for dear life. The Broad River was immediately behind 
him, but the ground was well chosen, and Greene had confidence in 
his troops. ‘The old waggoner,’ he said, ‘ will crack his whip over 
Tarleton.’ 

The latter brought up his men exhausted by a long march 
through dripping woods and over stiff clay, but lis former suc- 
-cesses had impressed him with the virtues of a prompt attack 
‘before the enemy had time to form. Allowing only a brief halt, 
the deployed, and the battle began. The light infantry regiment 
took the right, the Legion infantry the centre, and the 7th Foot 
were on the left. The two light guns were with them, and fifty 
dragoons on either flank, while the Legion cavalry, 200 in number, 
and Fraser’s Colonial Highlanders were held in reserve. The 
British infantry advanced against the militia under Pickens, and 
at the same time the dragoons on the right, consisting of the 
troop of the 17th attached to the Legion, made a charge against 
Washington.! The infantry was greeted with a series of volleys, 
which took deadly effect, especially among the officers, and then 


1 Mr, Buell, in his recently published Life of Jackson, represents the whole of 
the 17th as being present, and puts them at 350 men. There is not the smallest 
foundation for this. Tarleton never had more than the one troop of them, which, 
however, seems to have constantly kept up to full strength. 
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the militia fell back behind their second line. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Washington had beaten back the dragoons, and Tarleton, 
bidding the infantry to continue their advance, swung round his 
reserve to threaten Morgan’s right. To meet this the American 
general ordered his front line to wheel and face them. Misunder- 
standing the order, the whole Maryland brigade drew back, as if 
in retreat, and the British infantry dashed forward in confused 
array to secure their victory. Washington, returning from the 
chase of the 17th, saw this disorder, and sent a hasty messenger 
to Morgan : ‘ They are coming on like a mob. Give a volley, and 
I will charge them.’ The Marylanders fronted, fired, and charged 
with the bayonet, while Washington rode through the broken 
British line. Spent with much marching, and breathless from 
their too rapid advance, the infantry threw down their arms or 
were cut to pieces. 

Tarleton had still the Legion cavalry, and called on them for 
a supreme effort ; but they had no stomach for the venture ; they 
turned rein and galloped off. Gathering round him the staunch 
remnants of the 17th and a handful of mounted officers, less than 
fifty sabres in all, he went straight at the victorious troopers of 
Washington, cutting his way through after a desperate combat, in 
which he engaged and wounded the American colonel in Homeric 
combat. But all was over; the handful of British gunners lay 
round their pieces, worthy ancestors of the artillerymen who fell 
at Colenso. There were no troops capable of being rallied, and 
Tarleton rode from the field a beaten man. 

He has been much blamed for impetuosity and rashness, but 
that was not the judgment of Cornwallis. ‘January 17,’ he wrote 
to Lord George Germaine, ‘must be classed among the extra- 
ordinary events of war. Colonel Tarleton’s dispositions and con- 
duct of the action were as unexceptionable as his previous 
manceuvres in forcing General Morgan to fight were able.’ To 
Tarleton himself he added : ‘ The total misbehaviour of the troops 
could alone have deprived you of the glory which was so justly 
your due.’ There was no rushing blindfold at the enemy, as old 
Gough did at Chilianwallah. Tarleton lost the day because, for 
the first time, he had met a soldier as skilful as himself and troops 
more reliable than his own. 

But the defeat was a disaster which brought about the evacua- 
tion of the South. Cornwallis had lost a third of his army, and 
was no longer in a position to retain the offensive. One more 
16—2 
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battle he fought, at Guildford Court House, where his tiny force 
of veterans was victorious over Greene. Here Tarleton finally 
decided the day by a furious cavalry charge, and here he received 
a sabre cut which severed his right hand in half. He had had 
hairbreadth escapes by the score. Once in New Jersey, in attack- 
ing a block-house, his horse was hit in three places, his helmet 
was shot off his head, and a bullet went through his light dragoon 
jacket. But this was the first and only wound he received in the 
service of his king. 

Cornwallis made his way to Wilmington, and eventually to 
York Town, Tarleton covering all his movements, and acting as 
rearguard through a country swarming with enemies. The game 
was up in the Carolinas, though Rawdon, and after him Stewart, 
kept the flag flying at Charleston till December 1782. At last the 
end came ; the loyalists were left to their doom, and as the British 
transports weighed out of the harbour, their last sight was of a 
clump of gibbets erected for the too uncompromising champions of 
George III. 

One exploit of Tarleton’s, the last, lightened the gloom of the 
Virginian campaign. Dashing into Charlotteville, where the 
general assembly of the State was sitting, he captured half-a-dozen 
of the representatives, and only just missed Thomas Jefferson, 
the future President, who, on two minutes’ warning, got to horse 
and galloped away through the woods. At the Hall in Carter’s 
Grove, an old Colonial mansion on the James River, they still 
show the deep cuts made by Tarleton’s troopers in wanton destruc- 
tion. They forget to add that these troopers were Americans. 
In the whole dismal catalogue of outrage and reprisal it must be 
remembered that the main offenders were the Colonists themselves, 
that it was a fratricidal contest between two factions in which 
the honours or dishonours were evenly divided. Let Tarleton bear 
the burden of such stern and ruthless deeds as can fairly be brought 
home to him, but it is the grossest injustice to brand the long- 
enduring, patient, and heroic British soldiery as vandals and cut- 
throats. 

At York Town, Tarleton was cooped up in works on the banks 
of the York River. He was deeply dissatisfied with the disposi- 
tions made by Cornwallis, and to this dissatisfaction he afterwards 
gave effect in no very becoming manner. The place capitulated 
o: October 18, 1781, and a letter of Tarleton’s is preserved, dated 
three days later, in which he invokes the good offices of his friend, 
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Mr. Laurens, with General Washington. ‘ My affairs are greatly de- 
ranged by a stay of upwards of five years in this country, therefore 
I wish as early as possible to visit my native land, and that, 
whether exchanged or on parole, I may not be prevented from 
the execution of my design.’ The parole was obtained early in the 
following year. 

Arrived in England, he found himself a popular hero, but there 
was one person in whose sight he could win no favour, and that 
was his sovereign. It is said that the wild doings of the Legion 
had excited the indignation of King George, and, from whatever 
cause, he had firmly declined to accede to Cornwallis’s requests 
that some mark of distinction might be bestowed upon its colonel. 
And Tarleton was not long returned before he had given further 
ground for displeasure by attaching himself to the gay and dissolute 
circle which was forming round the Prince of Wales at Carlton House. 
Here his handsome face, his vivacious disposition, and his tales 
‘of most disastrous chances, of moving accidents by flood and 
field, of hairbreadth scapes,’ made him a highly acceptable com- 
panion. For his own part, he expressed long afterwards in Parlia- 
ment ‘ the highest ‘veneration for the person of the Prince Regent, 
his principles and conduct, and, above all, for his constitutional 
knowledge and opinions.’ 

In this society he made acquaintance with the beautiful Mary 
Robinson. Perdita was soon forsaken by her royal Florizel, and 
an intimacy sprang up between her and Tarleton which endured 
until his marriage. He labours, indeed, under the imputation of 
having squandered her money on his own pleasures, and it may 
well have been this which procured his blackballing at Brooks’s, 
where he was proposed by the Prince himself. 

Mrs. Robinson had no small skill with the pen, and she is 
believed to have materially assisted Tarleton in his ‘ History of 
the Campaigns of 1780, 1781.’ The book ranks high among con- 
temporary authorities for the war in the Carolinas, but it is not 
to be trusted too implicitly. The strictures on Cornwallis are 
ungenerous, and leave a very unpleasant taste in the mouth when 
we remember the chivalrous treatment which Tarleton never failed 
to receive from his superior officer in the hour of defeat as on the 
day of victory. ‘A most malicious and false attack,’ wrote the 
latter from India. 

Shortly after his return home Tarleton was painted by Rey- 
nolds in a whole length, which a capable critic has described as 
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one of the painter’s happiest conceptions. So unbecoming was 
the scanty postboy-like dress of the colonel that Sir Joshua ‘ could 
not make him stand upright or sit on his horse without looking 
supremely ridiculous, and he has therefore chosen for him a half- 
stooping attitude, in which he appears to be adjusting his sword.’ 
Peter Pindar was less complimentary : 

Oh Muse! Sir Joshua’s master hand 

Shall first our lyric land command— 

Lo! Tarleton dragging on his boot so tight ! 
His horses feel a godlike rage 


And yearn with Yankees to engage— 
I think I hear them snorting for the fight ! 


In 1784 he stood as a Whig for Liverpool, but it was the year 
of Fox’s martyrs, and he was at the bottom of the poll. By 1790 
the Tarleton legend had grown in volume, and his fellow-townsmen 
returned him, free of expense, to Parliament, where he sat for nearly 
twenty-two years, though his somewhat erratic politics brought 
on him a series of contests. He was an electioneerer of the first 
water. His colours were the evergreen of the Legion, and amid 
the riot and uproar which surged round the hustings, he had only 
to lift the stump of his hand, so grievously mutilated at Guildford 
Court House, and silence fell upon the multitude. He was the hero 
of the mob, especially, as his enemies did not fail to remark, of 
the butchers ; but the first visit of his canvass was always to les 
dames des halles, the fish-girls and the market-women, when, in 
the language of the poet, ‘ busses did abound.’ In 1806, during a 
temporary wave of Whig reaction, he was defeated by William 
Roscoe ; but the disappointment was wiped out after the dissolu- 
tion of the following year, when the biographer of the Medici was 
ousted in his turn by the two generals, Gascoyne and Tarleton. 
The latter was now a Tory and a staunch opponent of the Catholic 
claims, and the freemen of Liverpool were exhorted to vote for 
‘the man who bled in his country’s cause, who has shown himself 
your true friend by making your prosperity his unremitting aim, 
and who will strictly adhere to the principles of our established 
religion.’ On the other hand, a satirical leaflet drew attention to 
‘the well-built black stallion, Ban. This horse has long kept the 
whip hand on the Liverpool course, and, on account of his spirit, 
has been highly esteemed by all the blacklegs in town.’ 

At St. Stephen’s he was a constant and successful speaker ; the 
Service members were less voluble in those days. One or two of 
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his dicta may still be quoted. ‘Let the British go where they 
might, they would always get waggons enough,’ is a reminiscence 
of the old marches in the Carolinas; and the maxim that ‘ Wherever 
gentlemen could hunt, there cavalry could act,’ may be com- 
mended to the notice of those responsible for our home 
defence. 

But Tarleton was a soured man. Promotion, indeed, had 
come to him: he was a general in the army; he held command, 
in succession, of the Cork and Severn military districts, and in 
1808 he had been made Governor of Berwick and Holy Island— 
a recall to Siberia, as he termed it. Yet active service was denied 
him, though his old companion, Simcoe, of the Rangers, was given 
one important post after another; and the cup of his wrath was 
filled by the good luck of a certain Sir Arthur Wellesley, whom, 
like Sir George Gorgon, he ‘ recollected as Captain Wesley,’ and 
who had had some small success against the Mahrattas. Tarleton has 
been credited, but on dubious authority, with the application of the 
term ‘Sepoy General ’ to the future victor of Waterloo, and from his 
place in Parliament he was wont to pour scorn and indignation upon 
the early stages of the Peninsular war. He declared that the famous 
Wellington despatches were ‘ vainglorious, partial, and incorrect.’ 
After Roliga and Vimiero he ‘ severely condemned the great noise 
made about the three skirmishes of Sir Arthur Wellesley, which 
would give occasion to the people of the Continent to say that we 
were the animal in the lion’s skin, and that Lord Castlereagh,’ 
who happened to be present in the regimentals of a militia colonel, 
‘was the daw in borrowed feathers.’ When the vote of thanks 
for Talavera was proposed, ‘ he found the merit of Lord Wellington 
still equivocal—he had blamed him for Vimiero, for to him it was 
mainly attributable ; he now blamed him for his rash advance into 
Spain.’ His praises were reserved for the valour of the British 
soldiery and for the prudence of General Cuesta ! 

No wonder that when Brougham went down with Creevey to 
Liverpool in 1812 he should have lamented the necessity of turning 
out ‘ poor Tarleton, who was as useful an opponent of the Govern- 
ment as if he had been a Radical.’ ‘ Poor Tarleton,’ by his captious 
criticisms, had indeed lost the confidence of Liverpool, and when 
the polling came only five ' votes were recorded in his favour. But 
the elected colleague of General Gascoyne was George Canning; and 


} This is alluded to in the prefatory note on Lord Byron’s poem The Waltz. 
The final returns credit him with eleven votes. 
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Brougham and Creevey left the town thoroughly ‘ diddled,’ as the 
latter expressed it. 

In 1814 the Order of the Bath was enlarged, but it was limited 
to officers who had distinguished themselves since 1803. Tarleton 
indignantly protested against the restriction, and forwarded to 
Lord Bathurst a statement of services which the glories of the 
Peninsula had obliterated from official recollection. Red tape 
triumphed, but in 1815 he was made a baronet, and at the be- 
ginning of the new reign he received the Grand Cross of the 
coveted order, an honour which he had merited on so many 
stricken fields. 

In 1798 he had married a natural daughter of the last Duke of 
Ancaster, who brought him a substantial fortune. The closing 
years of his life were spent at Leintwardine, near Ludlow, a spot 
beloved of all who fish for grayling. There he died, without issue, 
en January 25, 1833, and a noble monument in the church pre- 
serves his memory. Our military annals are not so rich in cavalry 
officers of the first rank that we can afford to forget Sir Banastre 
Tarleton. Nor in our anxiety to do honour to the memory of 
General Washington and his lieutenants ought we to be unmind- 
ful of these brave soldiers who for long years were the props of a 
falling house, who on many a stricken field maintained the repu- 
tation of the British soldier for stubborn valour, and whose very 
names are fast disappearing from the page of history. 


J. B. Atuay. 
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SOME NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY THE REV. H. G. D. LATHAM. 


II. 


ALBERT was in trouble—trouble of the most serious kind; and 
this is how it came about. 

After the awkward age—the age when a lad is no longer a 
boy, in his own eyes, but a man with a man’s rights to a man’s 
wages, while, in the eyes of foremen and paymasters, he is an 
overgrown boy with more than a boy’s powers of annoyance and 
less than a boy’s commercial value per cubic inch—he had, when 
on the verge of misanthropy due to chronic exasperation at the 
stupidity of: the wage-paying classes, been promoted to drive a 
van for the pickle firm. ‘Hawkins has been with us for some 
time,’ said the junior partner to the senior partner, ‘and knows 
our customers on his round. Besides, he’s a steady lad. We 
might do worse than give him Jenkins’ job. Shall I speak to the 
yard foreman about it?’ And Jenkins’ job it was acordingly. 

The first time Albert flicked his whip round his own van-boy’s 
legs his heart was as near to bursting with sheer joy as it was 
ever likely to be in an imperfect and unimaginative world. He 
began to realise, when the lash-went curling round, and he said 
gruffly, ‘Now, then, ’urry up, you!’ what the man at the street- 
corner had meant that Sunday afternoon by the dignity and 
solidarity of labour. 

For a time all went well. Albert knew his round and the 
peculiarities of the customers ; the customers knew and liked him ; 
the policemen on the route, and every "bus-driver who railed at 
him for blocking the way, were all of them old acquaintances ; 
his wages were good ; his job was a safe one; walks with Jessie 
Cox made the evenings bright ; the prospects were serene. Then 
came the trouble. 

It was nearly Christmas, and Albert was looking forward to 
the sharing out of a loan club to which he belonged, a club which 
he, in common with many others, had found exceedingly convenient 
both for the purposes of thrift and for the purposes of waste. Its 
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methods were simple. Every Monday evening the secretary of 
the society took his place from eight till ten in the parlour of a 
small coffee-shop, and received the contributions of the members, 
who paid weekly in multiples of sixpence. Every member was 
expected to borrow, during the course of the year, as many pounds 
as he paid sixpences week by week. Each pound borrowed, with 
an additional shilling for interest, was repayable at the rate of one 
shilling weekly till the debt was cleared. At the end of the year, 
after trifling deductions had been made for the payment of ex- 
penses, the balance was shared out to the members in proportion 
to the number of sixpences which they had respectively paid in 
week by week. 

Thus the club formed an automatic savings bank for Christmas- 
time ; while for those who, like many of the members, were engaged 
in businesses requiring a little capital from time to time, it was a 
most convenient money-market. Those who had neither need nor 
desire to borrow, borrowed, nevertheless, under the stimulus of a 
rule which compelled members to pay interest upon the loans to 
which they were entitled, whether taken up or not. It was a 
little hard to understand the equity of this provision, but the 
secretary and trustees took their stand upon the universal custom 
of such societies, so that there was nothing more to be said ; and if 
anything more was said it was said frankly and freely by the 
habitual borrowers, who didn’t see why Albert shouldn’t pay 
interest like anybody else. And, after all, a loan of two or three 
pounds was convenient enough when the summer holiday fell due. 

It was, then, nearly Christmas-time ; and Albert was, for pressing 
reasons, glad to get home on the sharing-out night. He was a 
little late, for business was brisk, but not too late to get to his 
loan club considerably before its closing time. 

He found the coffee-shop full of men and humming like a well- 
disturbed wasps’ nest. ‘’Ere’s another of the stoney-broke 
brigade,’ said one, as Albert entered. ‘Come for yer ’idden trea- 
sure ¢’ said another. But the majority, taking no notice of him, 
continued their angry conversation. ‘ Where’s the secretary ?’ 
asked Albert. ‘Ah, where is ’e? That’s what we all want to 
know,’ was the only reply he got. ‘ Working overtime, per’aps,’ 
interjected a nervous-looking man in a corner. ‘ Working over- 
time ?’ echoed a man near him. ‘’E’ll work overtime for six 
months if ’e don’t turn up with the rhino uncommon quick,’ and 
the buzz of voices broke out afresh. ‘ You don’t mean——’ began 
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of Albert, suddenly turning white and feeling sick. ‘ Yus, I do,’ 
a said the man who had spoken last. ‘’E’s done a guy, shot the 
rs, moon, ’ooked it, that’s about it, an’ the treasurer’s about sixty 
as pound short.’ While he was speaking a glass door, which led to a 
ds small private room, opened, and two or three men, who had been 
th consulting together, came out. One of them carried some large 
1€ account books and a heavy bag. As he placed the latter on the 
r, table somebody cried : ‘’Ere’s the ready! ’*Ooray!’ but was told 
- by the rest to ‘ shut his head,’ and a silence fell. 
nD The man who carried the bag stood up, cleared his throat, and 
n began to speak : ‘ Gentlemen, I’ve gone into the books as carefully 
as I can with the trustees, and compared them with those of the 
cards which were handed in, and I much regret to say—well, it’s 
d no good mincing matters, the secretary has gone off with a hundred 
a and fifty pounds of your money.’ 
r Uproar broke out, and only occasional sentences could be heard 
4 from the corner where the speaker was vainly trying to continue : 
‘.... False entries in the books . . . . while I was in hospital 
} . abused the confidence . . . . of course, as treasurer... = 
responsible only for amounts . . . . gave receipts . . . . must look 
| to your trustees . . . . share out what we have in hand in propor- 
? tion... .’ ‘Look to our trustees!’ someone else was speaking 


) now. ‘They don’t earn three ’arf-crowns a week between ’em,’ 
and silence fell again. All the life had gone out of the meeting. 
There was no more wild talk, no further grumbling. It seemed as 
if the truth had suddenly hit each man hard for the first time, 
and he knew that talk was vain. In silence each took his turn at 
the table and received such of his savings as were saved indeed, 
and in silence he turned to go. 

Albert found himself slouching unsteadily homeward in com- 
pany with an acquaintance. ‘Comes of ’aving a secretary as 
backs ’orses,’ was the only remark which his companion made ; 
and presently Albert was alone. ‘Comes of backing ’orses,’ he 
muttered. ‘ Ah, and a good deal more comes of that!’ 

It did, as he had the best of reasons for knowing. He backed 
horses himself, habitually ; and recently, when he lost, which he 
did frequently enough, he had slipped into the habit of paying 
with his employers’ money. 

The cashier, to whom the van-drivers accounted for their daily 
receipts, was elderly and easy-going, and was accustomed not 
only to allow short credit to customers, but actually to take the 
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carmen’s word for the amount of credit allowed. ‘I can tell quick 
enough at the weekly tally whether it’s all right,’ he used to say ; 
‘and the inevitable result followed. Albert found by experience 
that when he came home late from his rounds the cashier, in a 
hurry to be gone, would glance in a cursory way at his sheet, take 
his word for alterations and erasures, hastily verify the total 
-against the cash handed in, and file the paper without more ado. 
‘Then one day Albert had bad luck. He had a bet with a friend, 
and lost. On the way home he found, too late, that he had all- 
unconsciously paid with the firm’s money. He dared not explain, 
but crossed out an entry on his goods sheet, substituting a lower 
‘sum, came home as late as he dared with a tale about credit allowed 
for a couple of days, and found that the excuse passed muster. 
As soon as he had a little money of his own (borrowed from the 
loan club) he again made an alteration on the sheet, this time 
adding to it the amount which he had previously abstracted, 
handed in the full amount, with the explanation that the customer 
had made good what was due, and found himself clear of debt. 
When the cashier balanced his books he found that the total receipts 
“were correct, and no one was the wiser. 

The rest came gradually but certainly, and on this fatal evening 
Albert found himself face to face with a deficit of five pounds, 
which he had meant to meet with the proceeds of the Christmas 
sharing out, and only two pounds with which to make it good. 

His way home led past Mr. Cox’s shop, and Mr. Cox, in spite of 
the cold, was sitting outside it among piles of second-hand furni- 
‘ture. Christmas was the great marrying time in that part of the 
world, and the furniture business was brisk. Glad to escape from 
his own miserable thoughts, Albert paused. ‘ Jessie back from ’er 
aunt’s yet?’ he asked. ‘No, not yet; comes back to-morrer,’ 
‘responded the other ; and then, looking shrewdly into the younger 
man’s face by the light of the shop window, added : ‘ Been ’it by 
“the loan club smash?’ ‘’Ow did you ’ear of it?’ asked Albert 
in return. ‘There ain’t much as ’appens ’ereabouts as I don’t 
“ear about, and pretty quick, too,’ was the reply ; and the conversa- 
tion turned first on the present disaster, and then, under Mr. Cox’s 
skilful guidance, to the deeper trouble. 

The shopkeeper was silent for awhile. It did not seem to 
‘strike him that anything had occurred to make him put an end to 
his daughter’s engagement to this young scapegrace. ‘ Well,’ he 
~said at last, slowly, ‘I’d lend you the money myself, if I ’ad it, 
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to put things straight, but I ’aven’t got it. I laid out all my 
ready money at a sale this morning. I’m sorry, lad, for I know 
you'd ’ave paid me back honest, nor I wouldn’t ’ave charged you. 
interest neither. But about the best thing you can do is to go: 
to Mrs. Evins. She'll lend it you if you tell ’er as I sent you.’ 

‘Mrs. Evins?’ said Albert. ‘Why, she ain’t got no money. 
She lives on what she gets from the Church, and that ain’t much.’ 

‘No?’ replied Mr. Cox. ‘ Well, per’aps it ain’t ; but you try, 
anyway. 

He buried himself in the evening paper, assuming an air of 
obtrusive abstraction which was calculated to show that the con- 
versation was ended, and also to attract shy purchasers to come 
and inspect his wares, As Albert turned to go, the other looked. 
up. ‘It ain’t all beer and skittles borrowing from Mrs. Evins,’ 
he said significantly ; ‘ but there ain’t no ’elp for it, by what I 
can see of it. Don’t you get be’ind’and with ’er, that’s all.’ 

Mr. Cox’s hints were not to be despised, as Albert well knew; 
and so, though despairingly, he turned his steps towards the back 
street where Mrs. Evans lived. 

Mrs, Evans was a widow who professed poor circumstances: 
and lent money at an ultimate rate of interest which would have 
surprised some of those gentlemen of independent means who- 
offer loans without security and occasionally cut quite a figure in. 
the Courts. She had reduced the virtue of thrift to a fine art, and. 
was the possessor, though few but her agent knew it, of a few 
houses in the worst slum in the neighbourhood—a slum which, 
though the vestry had changed its official name three times with a 
view to its reformation, was locally known as the Ashpit. Withal,. 
she had succeeded in establishing her name on the pension lists of 
the Church and of a neighbouring Baptist chapel, and was not too 
proud to accept, with unobtrusive gratitude, occasional shillings. 
from an overworked City missionary. 

Albert wasted few words in coming to the point. ‘Mr. Cox. 
says you might lend me three pound,’ he said. The lady eyed 
him up and down. Mr. Cox occasionally served her, when her 
tenants’ rent was overdue, in his capacity of broker’s man, whereby 
he snapped up cheap, unconsidered trifles in the way of furniture 
at compulsory sales, Clients recommended by him were welcome, 
and her frown relaxed. ‘’Ow Mr. Cox come to know of it passes. 
me,’ she said ; ‘ but true it is that my pore ’usband’s nephew ’as 
jest sent me a five pun’ note this very day ; an’ though I’d meant 
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to do myself a little bit of good with it at Christmas, and pay the 
shops what I’d got be’ind with, I won’t disappoint you. Three 
pound, you say? *Ere you are. No, I don’t want none of yer 
thanks. You pay me back principal and int’rest reg’lar, and then’ 
you and me won’t fall out.’ 

Albert held out his hand mechanically. ‘Don’t you want 
nothing signed, nor no security nor nothing ? ’ he asked. 

‘Yes, you sign ’ere,’ replied Mrs. Evans ; ‘ and don’t forgit as 
you pays me back a shilling in the pound, and a penny in the 
shilling int’rest, every week till you’re clear. If you gets be’ind 
you pays a penny extry in the shilling on all what’s overdue.’ 

The young man who went home whistling and clinking the 
money in his pocket was a very different being to the young man 
who had come with bowed shoulders to Mrs. Evans’ door; nor 
did his self-satisfaction falter till he lay in bed trying to think out 
the number of shillings in three pounds, and how many pennies 
there would be to pay each week. 


Christmas was over, and trade had fallen upon the new year’s 
slackness. Cookshops and general dealers seemed to have no 
casual twopences to give away. Then the foreman told Albert 
that for a week or two he must work short time. The partners 
had views as to the duties of employers in slack times ; and, instead 
of dismissing those of the employés whose services were no longer 
required, the firm used to divide the scantier work among the 
permanent staff by giving each less to do. ‘ We must spread the 
butter thin,’ the junior partner would remark. Whether the prac- 
tice was economically sound or not is irrelevant, for it is the facts 
that matter ; and the facts in Albert’s case took the form of two- 
thirds of his usual wages when the next Saturday afternoon came 
round. 

Albert looked somewhat glum as he went home. His calcula- 
tions had become complicated by the factor of a penny in the 
shilling on arrears. By a singularly ill-timed misfortune he had 
a fortnight before accepted a bad half-sovereign somewhere in 
payment for goods’ delivered, and, as he could not trace it to its 
origin, had himself had to make the sum good. He had not dared 
to attempt any further falsification of the goods sheet, for there 
was no excuse for returning late from his rounds now that the 
Christmas pressure of trade was over; nor, indeed, had he any 
desire for more of this underhand business. He hed been sickened 
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by his experience of what it led to ; and Jessie’s criticisms of the 
defaulting loan-club secretary had opened his eyes to a new view 
of his own past conduct. 

Meanwhile there was Mrs. Evans to be reckoned with, and 
Albert’s jaw dropped a little lower. ‘I must tell mother she can 
only ’ave five bob this week,’ he muttered, ‘ and there’s the dinner 
money for next week, and the slate club, and—well, me and Jess 
can’t go nowhere to-night, and even then I can’t get straight with 
Mrs. Evins.’ Suddenly he broke out vehemently, ‘ Blast the 
woman!’ But cursing did no good, and he had little enough 
heart even for blasphemy by the time the interview was over. 
Not that Mrs. Evans said much—it was too early in the day 
as yet—but her manner, the manner of a woman of experience, 
was paralysing. 

Jessie was a little disappointed at not being taken to the local 
pantomime according to promise, but, being a sensible girl, made 
no fuss about the matter when she heard of the short time and 
the short wages. ‘Never mind,’ she said briskly, ‘let’s ’ave a 
walk along the parade.’ 

He took her arm, and to the Monkeys’ Parade, by which name 
the great main thoroughfare was popularly known, they turned 
their steps accordingly. The wide pavements were already thronged 
with two vast, unending streams of people, mostly respectable 
working-class folk, who spent an illuminating evening in strolling 
between that end of the parade which was marked by the resounding 
iron railway bridge and that other end where the road widened 
out, two miles away, into a square well filled with costermongers’ 
barrows and thrifty housewives. 

A line of youths, linked arm-in-arm, came swinging down the 
pavement clearing all before them, and hustled Albert and J essie 
into the gutter. Their only reply to the outspoken remonstrances 
of quieter citizens was a repetition of their roaring chorus : 


For the brokers are ’anging on the back-yard wall 
Waiting for the two pound two; 

And the dear little bantams, in the rabbit-’utch, 
Ain’t got the strength to cock-a-doodle-o0-00-00 ! 

The cat and the lodger ’ave shot the moon... . 


_ At this point the party was faced by a similar party of girls 
similarly filling the path and shouting a different chorus equally 
out of tune. There was a short scuffle for the right of way ; then, 
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while the girls tidied hats and readjusted back hair, male voices 
rose triumphant : 


And mother’s got the rolling-pin, waiting for you to come in— 
Father, dear father, do come ’ome! 


*’Ullo, Albert, got the ump ? Good evening, miss. Look arter 
im,’ said a quiet-looking youth who met them. ‘Good evening 
Pigeon,’ replied Albert civilly, for the Pigeon was not only an old 
acquaintance and a good fellow to boot, but was also in training 
for the eight-stone-six championship, and a gentleman of local 
importance whose social patronage was a desirable thing. ‘Good 
evening, added Jessie. ‘Where’s Amy to-night? Ain’t she 
coming out?’ ‘What oh! Where can Amy be?’ echoed a big 
fellow wearing an extravagant muffler and what he believed to be 
a cunning leer, a stranger in those parts who, with a couple of 
friends, was out to enjoy himself. ‘Wouldn’t she come out? 
Well, I don’t blame ’er. Give ’er a nice kiss, with my love, when 
you see ’er.” ‘ What the ’ell!’ retorted the Pigeon. ‘’Ere, Bert, 
’old my coat ’alf-a-mo. J’Il kiss ’im.’ 

The stranger was nothing loth, the crowd instantly formed a 
ring, and the fight began without further preliminaries. It was 
excellent while it lasted, for, as Albert expressed it, the stranger 
* knew how to handle his dukes’ ; but it came to a sudden termina- 
tion. The Pigeon manceuvred till the glare of a gas-lamp shone 
into his opponent’s eyes, and then hit him terribly in the mouth. 
The other staggered back into the vice-like grip of an unexpected 
policeman, who promptly took him in charge. The Pigeon as 
promptly grabbed for his coat and vanished, while Albert, looking 
serenely unconscious, crooked his arm into Jessie’s, and moved on 
with the moving crowd in a direction opposite to that in which 
the police-station lay. 

But in spite of these diversions the evening was not a pleasant 
one. Albert’s spirits were dismally low, and, as he steadily evaded 
the girl’s questions as to the cause of his despondency, relations 
became strained, and they came home and parted early. 

Once at home Albert sat down heavily by the fire and pretended 
to read the paper. His mother looked at him, at first curiously 
and then anxiously, but was wise enough to say nothing. Upstairs 
the curate was visiting a dying lodger, to whose bedside he had 
been hastily summoned. 

There was a knock at the front door—a single knock, a 
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distinctly challenging knock. Mrs. Hawkins went to see what it 
meant. ‘Elbert, you’re wanted,’ she called out. ‘ Wanted ?’ 
echoed another voice stridently, ‘I should think ’e was wanted. 
*R'll be wanted by them as will know where to put their ’ands on 
‘jm quick enough if ’e goes on with ’is tricks much longer. Taking 
the bread out of the teeth of a widder woman, and gettin’ round 
‘er with ’is mealy mouth. Borrowed my ’ard-earned money, ’e 
did, as I ’ad to toil and sweat for,’ continued Mrs. Evans, for it 
was she, more and more shrilly, as one or two windows in the 
neighbouring houses were opened, and interested spectators ap- 
peared in the background ; ‘ and now ’e comes with ’is yarns as ’e 
can’t pay. Pay! And ’ow does ’e suppose I’m going to pay my 
landlord ? *Ow am I going to get my living respectable with a 
bloated, ’ulking young feller like ’im as won’t keep a job when 
’e’s got it, a-sucking my blood and a-robbing the widder and the 
orphing ?’ Here she burst into loud tears, which served to give 
her time to prepare the next detachment of her oration. 

Albert stood frozen in the narrow passage. This, then, was 
the explanation of the dangerous silence of the afternoon. He was 
to be forced to beg, borrow, or steal enough to pay his instalments 
on pain of being put to open shame and of having his most intimate 
secrets exposed to the derision of the only public opinion of which 
he knew or cared anything. He had just recovered his power of 
speech, and was about to burst out furiously, when Mrs. Evans, 
who had been watching him narrowly, started afresh, and, by her 
superior volubility and the peculiarly penetrating quality of her 
voice, reduced him once more to dumbness. 

‘Gam! Strike a woman, would yer? That’s all your fit for, 
ye loafing, good-for-nothing rascal——’ 

Silence! The words died on her lips, and she was staring over 
Albert’s shoulder. There were few emergencies for which she was 
not prepared, and few turns of the screw which she could not apply 
at a moment’s notice to unwilling debtors ; but she had not reckoned 
with the possibility of finding the clergy visiting on a Saturday 
night in a house where she was collecting her dues. 

Albert looked round. The curate had descended the staircase 
a minute or two before, and had heard enough to get a glimmering 
of the situation. 

“I weren’t a-going to ’it ’er,’ expostulated Albert, who was 
still in a state of bewilderment at the unexpected transformation 
of the woman of business into a yelling fury. Mrs. Hawkins was 
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quicker, and seized the opportunity to slam the front door. All 
of them forgot the dead in the quiet upper room. ‘Come in ’ere, 
sir,’ she said ; and led the way into her kitchen, followed by the 
curate, and, a minute later, by Albert, who had waited anxiously 
for a fresh outbreak of Mrs. Evans’ recriminations. He need not 
have been alarmed, however. That good lady’s nerve had for 
once forsaken her, and she was already scurrying homeward—as a 
disappointed spider scurries to its lair—wondering how best to save 
her reputation as a devout church-goer, and how best to explain 
away the awkward situation. The modest cups of tea with which 
she had been wont to regale the clergy on their visiting rounds, 
and an obtrusive odour of sanctity, had been worth a good deal 
more to her as an investment and as an advertisement than the 
shilling a week which the deaconess brought. And there had been 
incense in the homage offered at parochial outings by those who 
were in her debt, and a pleasant sense of power in the very hostility 
of those who hated her yet would not betray her. She felt the 
need of quiet thought. 

‘ What on earth is the meaning of this ?’ asked the curate, as 
he sat down. ‘Is Mrs. Evans mad, or what ?’ 

‘Mad ?’ echoed Mrs. Hawkins, her mouth suddenly unsealed. 
‘Mad? No, she ain’t mad, she’s bad, that’s what she is ; though 
what she’s got aginst my Elbert I don’t know. I’ve never ’ad no 
dealings with the woman myself, I ain’t, and what’s more I don’t 
want to. I ’ad dealings with one of ’er sort once, but never agin, 
not me.’ 

Mrs. Hawkins shut her lips tightly together with an air of 
determination, and rocked backwards and forwards on her chair. 

‘I don’t understand what it’s all about,’ said the curate. 
‘ What’s the trouble, Albert ? What was she doing here, and what 
was she saying about borrowing her money? She can’t have any 
to lend——’ He checked himself suddenly as he realised that he 
had all but blurted out parochial confidences and so committed 
the unpardonable clerical sin. 

‘Not got any to lend?’ broke in Mrs. Hawkins. ‘ You don’t 
know, sir. Them with the poorest mouths ain’t always them as 
’as the poorest pockets, though they may ’ave the poorest ’earts. 
*Earts? They ain’t got no ’earts, some of ’em, but just money- 
bags beating in their innards, by what I see of ’em. [I'll tell you 
something, sir, as I’ve never told anyone, me being respectable, 
and I ’ope it’ll be a warning to Elbert.’ 
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Albert was sitting quite still, with his head buried in his hands, 
and did not look up at the significant pause. 

‘It was some time after I was married,’ continued Mrs. Hawkins, 
‘and my “usband fell out of work, and we was ’ard put to it; and 
one day I borrered a sovering from a woman as lived near by. 
Just such another as Mrs. Evins, she was; you'd think butter 
wouldn’t melt in ’er mouth. A penny in the shilling every week 
it was, and I s’pose it’s the same now, eh?’ (Albert groaned) 
‘and another penny in the shilling on all you got be’ind’ (Albert 
groaned again), ‘and afore I knew where I was, I was two pound 
in ’er debt. And then my ’usband got work agin, and I trumped 
up one story and another for keeping ’is things in pawn, ’cause I 
didn’t dare tell ’im the truth, ’im being ’asty tempered. And 
then when I didn’t dare keep the things in pawn no longer, I’d get 
is best suit and ’is watch and chain out for Sunday, and put ’em 
away on Monday every week reg’lar till I was fair mad with fright 
for fear ’e’d miss em in the week. And then one day ’e said 
’e’d got to go out visiting with ’is Oddfellers’ Lodge, and where 
was ‘is clothes ? And I ’ad to tell ’im everythink.’ 

Mrs. Hawkins paused. She was evidently living those terrible 
days over again. Both of the men were looking at her, as if to see 
whether she bore marks of violence ; but she was unconscious of 
their presence. 

‘I will say for my ’usband,’ she went on presently, ‘ that ’e 
be’aved like a gentleman. °E swore somethink shocking, but 
’e never offered to lift ’is ’and to me; and ’e says, “ Old girl,” ’e 
says, “ this mustn’t ’appen agin, not if things is ever so. I'll go 
to-morrer night to the settlement,” ’e says, “and see the pore 
man’s lawyer.” And ’e went.’ Another pause. 

‘Well, what happened ? ’ asked the curate. 

Mrs. Hawkins started as she realised where she was. ‘ The 
lawyer told ’im as the best thing ’e could do was to do nothink, 
but just to let the woman ’ave ’im up in the County Court. ‘“ The 
chances are,” ’e said to my ’usband, “as she’ll leave well alone, 


and be content with what she’s got already. But if not, you'll 
find that the judge ain’t ’ard on your wife.” And sure enough ’e 
was right, for all she got was a nasty talking to and an order for 
’arf-a-crown a week till the debt was clear. And never, never no 
more did I ’ave dealings with the likes of ’er, thank Gawd.’ 

“But used she to come round outside your house like that 
woman to-night ?’ 
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‘Come round? She’d come round just before my ’usband was 
due ’ome, and I'd be frightened into doing anythink or paying 
anythink to be rid of ’er. Then she’d go on and serve someone 
else the same way. You'd think she’d ’ave blushed to make 
’erself conspicuous like that, but it’s my belief that sort ’ave for- 
gotten what blushing is.’ 

* Now look here, Mrs. Hawkins,’ said the curate, ‘ don’t think 
me rude. I want to have a talk with Albert, and I think Albert 
would like to have a talk with me. May we be alone for a little 
while ?’ 

Mrs. Hawkins had shrunk into her usual unobtrusive self, and 
without a word, got up and left the room. 

‘Now, Albert,’ said the clergyman, ‘tell me all about it.’ 
And Albert did. 

There was a long silence; then the curate gave his decision. 
‘There are two things you ought to do, my lad. You must tell 
Jessie all about this.’ Albert stared. ‘ Yes, you must tell Jessie 
all about this, because you expect to marry some day, don’t you?’ 
Albert nodded. ‘ Well, then, you’ve got to begin your life with 
her without a secret of this kind to come between you. I’m not 
talking about Mrs. Evans ; I’m talking of what you did with your 
employers’ money. And you’ve got to pay that debt. I'll do 
what I can for you. I'll see Mrs. Evans myself, and pay her what 
seems to be honestly owing. But you must pay me back week 
by week till it’s all cleared off. Nothing else would be honest; 
and if it comes hard at times, you must just remember that you 
brought it on yourself. And,’ he added, standing up, ‘give up 
this miserable betting. It’s a perfect curse, as you know well 

enough.’ 
* Before Gawd, sir,’ said Albert, ‘ I’m done with it.’ 
And so the shadow passed from Albert’s life. 
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IV. 


SOCIABILITIES. 


I nave a friend here, an old friend, who, in refreshing contrast with 
the majority of the human race, possesses strongly marked charac- 
teristics. He knows exactly the sort of life that suits him, and 
exactly what he likes. He is not, as Mr. Enfield said, one of the 
fellows who go about doing what is called ‘ good.’ But he contrives 
to give a great deal of happiness without having any programme. 
He is, in the first place, a savant with a great reputation ; but he 
makes no parade of his work, and sits down to it because he likes 
it, as a hungry man may sit down to a pleasant meal. He is thus 
the most leisurely man that I know, while, at the same time, his 
output is amazing. His table is covered deep with books and 
papers; but he will work at a corner, if he is fortunate enough to 
find one ; and, if not, he will make a kind of cutting in the mass, 
and work in the shade, with steep banks of stratified papers on 
either hand. He is always accessible, always ready to help anyone. 
The undergraduate, that shy bird in whose sight the net is so 
often spread in vain, even though it be baited with the priceless privi- 
lege of tea, tobacco, and the talk of a well-informed man, comes, in 
troops and companies, tosee him. He is aman too with a rich vein 
of humour, and, what is far more rare, a rich vein of appreciation of 
the humour of others. He laughs as if he were amused, not like 
a man discharging a painful duty. It is true that he will not 
answer letters; but then his writing-paper is generally drowned 
deeper than plummet can sound ; his pens are rusty, and his ink 
is of the consistency of tar ; but he will always answer questions, 
with an incredible patience and sympathy, correcting one’s mis- 
takes in a genial and tentative way, as if a matter admitted of 
many opinions. If aman, for instance, maintains that the Norman 
Conquest took place in 1066 3.c., he will say that some historians 
put it as much as two thousand years later, but that of course it 
is difficult to arrive at exact accuracy in these matters. Thus one 
never feels snubbed or snuffed out by him. 

Well, for the purposes of my argument, I will call my friend 
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Perry, though it is not his name; and having finished my intro- 
duction I will go on to my main story. 

I took into dinner the other night a beautiful and accomplished 
lady, with whom it is always a pleasure to talk. The conversation 
turned upon Mr. Perry. She said with a graceful air of judgment 
that she had but one fault to find with him, and that was that he 
hated women. I hazarded a belief that he was shy, to which 
she replied with a dignified assurance that he was not shy ; he was 
lazy. 

Prudence and discretion forbade me to appeal against this 
decision ; but I endeavoured to arrive at the principles that sup- 
ported.such a verdict. I gathered that Egeria considered that 
everyone owed a certain duty to society; that people had no 
business to pick and choose, to cultivate the society of those who 
happened to please and interest them, and to eschew the society 
of those who bored and wearied them; that such a course was 
not fair to the uninteresting people, and so forth. But the point 
was that there was a duty involved, and that some sacrifice was 
required of virtuous people in the matter. 

Egeria herself is certainly blameless in the matter : she diffuses 
sweetness and light in many tedious assemblies ; she is true to her 
principles ; but for all that I cannot agree with her on this point. 

In the first place I cannot agree that sociability is a duty at 
all, and to conceive of it as such seems to me to misunderstand 
the whole situation. I think that a man loses a great deal by 
being unsociable, and that for his own happiness he had better 
make an effort to see something of his fellows. All kinds of grumpi- 
nesses and morbidities arise from solitude ; and a shy man ought 
to take occasional dips into society from a medicinal point of view, 
as a man should take a cold bath ; even if he confers no pleasure 
on others by so doing, the mere sense, to a timid man, of having 
steered a moderately straight course through a social entertain- 
ment is in itself enlivening and invigorating, and gives the pleasing 
feeling of having escaped from a great peril. But the accusation 
of unsociability does not apply to Perry, whose doors are open day 
and night, and whose welcome is always perfectly sincere. More- 
over, the frame of mind in which a man goes to a party, deter- 
mined to confer pleasure and exercise influence, is a dangerously 
self-satisfied one. Society is, after all, a recreation and a delight, 
and ought to be sought for with pleasurable motives, not with a 
consciousness of rectitude and justice. 
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My own belief is that everyone has a perfect right to choose his 
own circle, and to make it large or small as he desires. It is a 
monstrous thing to hold that if an agreeable or desirable person 
comes to a place, one has but to leave a piece of pasteboard at his 
door to entail upon him the duty of coming round till he finds one 
at home, and of disporting himself gingerly, like a dancing bear 
among the teacups. A card ought to be a species of charity, left 
on solitary strangers, to give them the chance of coming, if they 
like, to see the leaver of it, or as a preliminary to a real invitation. 
It ought to be a ticket of admission, which a man may use or not 
as he likes, not a legal summons. That anyone should return a 
call should be a compliment and an honour, not regarded as the 
mere discharging of a compulsory duty. 

I have heard fair ladies complain of the boredom they endured 
at tea-parties ; they speak of themselves as of the martyrs and 
victims of a sense of duty. If such people talked of the duty of 
visiting the sick and afflicted as a thing which their conception of 
Christian love entailed upon them, which they performed, reluctantly 
end unwillingly, from a sense of obligation, I should respect them 
deeply and profoundly. But I have not often found that the people 
who complain most of their social duties, and who discharge them 
most sedulously, complain because such duties interrupt a course 
of Christian beneficence. It is indeed rather the other way; it 
is generally true that those who see a good deal of society (from 
a sense of duty) and find it dull, are the people who have no par- 
ticular interests or pursuits of their own. 

There is less excuse in a University town than in any other for 
adopting this pompous and formal view of the duties of society, 
because there are very few unoccupied people in such a place. My 
own occupations, such as they are, fill the hours from breakfast to 
luncheon and from tea to dinner ; men of sedentary lives who do 
a good deal of brain-work find an hour or two of exercise and fresh 
air a necessity in the afternoon. Indeed, a man who cares about 
his work, and who regards it as a primary duty, finds no occupa- 
tion more dispiriting, more apt to unfit him for serious work, than 
pacing from house to house in the early afternoon, delivering a 
pack of visiting-cards, varied by a perfunctory conversation, seated 
at the edge of an easy-chair, on subjects of inconceivable triviality. 
Of course there are men so constituted that they find this pastime 
arelief and a pleasure ; but their felicity of temperament ought 
not to be made’ into a rule for serious-minded men. The only 
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social institution which might really prove beneficial in a Univer- 
sity is an informal evening salon. If people might drop in uninvited, 
in evening dress or not, as was convenient, from nine to ten in the 
evening, at a pleasant house, it would be a rational practice ; but 
few such experiments seem ever to be tried. 

Moreover, the one thing that is fatal to all spontaneous social 
enjoyment is that the guests should, like the maimed and blind in 
the parable, be compelled to come in. The frame of mind of an 
eminent Cabinet Minister whom I once accompanied to an evening 
party rises before my mind. He was in deep depression at having 
to go; and when I ventured to ask his motive in going, he said, 
with an air of unutterable self-sacrifice, ‘I suppose that we ought 
sometimes to be ready to submit to the tortures we inflict on others.’ 
Imagine a circle of guests assembled in such a frame of mind, and 
it would seem that one had all the materials for a thoroughly 
pleasant party. 

I was lately taken by a friend, with whom I was staying in the 
country, to a garden party. I confess that I think it would be 
hard to conceive circumstances less favourable to personal enjoy- 
ment. The day was hot, and I was uncomfortably dressed. I found 
myself first in a hot room, where the host and hostess were engaged 
in what is called receiving. A stream of pale, perspiring people 
moved slowly through, some of them frankly miserable, some with 
an air of false geniality, which deceived no one, written upon their 
faces. ‘So pleasant to see so many friends!’ ‘ What a delightful day 
you have got for your party!’ Such ineptitudes were the current 
coin of the market. I passed on into another room where refresh- 
ment, of a nature that I did not want, was sadly accepted. And 
I then passed out into the open air; the garden was disagreeably 
crowded ; there was ‘a din of doubtful talk,’ as Rossetti says. The 
sun beat down dizzily on my streaming brow. I joined group after 
group, where the conversation was all of the same easy and stimu- 
lating character, until I felt sick and faint (though of robust consti- 
tution) with the ‘mazes of heat and sound ’ in which my life seemed 
‘ turning, turning,’ like the life of the heroine of ‘ Requiescat.’ I 
declare that such a performance is the sort of thing that I should 
expect to find in hell, even down to the burning marl, as Milton 
says. I got away dizzy, unstrung, unfit for life, with that terrible 
sense of fatigue unaccompanied by wholesome tiredness, that 
comes of standing in hot buzzing places. I had heard not a single 
word that amused or interested me; and yet there were plenty 
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of people with whom I should have enjoyed a leisurely talk, 
to whom I felt inclined to say, in the words of Prince Henry to 
Poins, ‘ Prithee, Ned, come out of this fat room, and lend me thy 
hand to laugh a little!’ But as I went away, I pondered sadly 
upon the almost inconceivable nature of the motive which could 
lead people to behave as I had seen them behaving, and resolutely- 
labelling it pleasure. I suppose that, as a matter of fact, many 
persons find stir, and movement, and the presence of a crowd an 
agreeable stimulus. I imagine that people are divided into those 
who, if they see a crowd of human beings in a field, have a desire- 
to join them, and those who, at the same sight, long to fly swiftly 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. I am of the latter tempera- 
ment ; aud I cannot believe that there is any duty which should: 
lead me to resist the impulse as a temptation to evil. But the- 
truth is that sociable people, like liturgical people, require for the 
full satisfaction of their instincts that a certain number of other 
persons should be present at the ceremonies which they affect, 
and that all should be occupied in the same way. It is of little- 
moment to the originators of the ceremony whether those present 
are there willingly or unwillingly ; and thus the only resource of* 
their victims is to go out on strike ; so far from thinking it a duty 
to be present at social or religious functions, in order that my 
sociable or liturgical friends should have a suitable background for 
their pleasures, I think it a solemn duty to resist to the utter- 
most this false and vexatious theory of society and religion ! 

I suppose, too, that inveterate talkers and discoursers require~ 
an audience who should listen meekly and admiringly, and not 
interrupt. I have friends who are afflicted with this taste to such. 
an extent, who are so determined to hold the talk in their own 
hands, that I declare they might as well have a company of stuffed’ 





seals to sit down to dinner with as a circle of living and breathing: 
men. But I do not think it right, or at all events necessary, 
in the interests of human kindliness, that I should victimise myself 
so for a man’s pleasure. Neither do I think it necessary that 
I should attend a ceremony where I neither get nor give anything: 
of the nature of pleasure, simply in order to conform to a social 
tule, invented and propagated by those who happen to enjoy such: 
gatherings. 

I remember being much struck by an artless reminiscence of an: 
undergraduate, quoted in the Memoirs of a certain distinguished 
academical personage, who was fond of inviting young men to- 
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share his hospitality for experimental reasons. I cannot recollect 
the exact words, but the undergraduate wrote of his celebrated 
entertainer somewhat to the following effect: ‘He asked me to sit 
down, so I sate down; he asked me to eat an apple, so I ate it, 
He asked me to take a glass of wine, so I poured one out, and drank 
it. Iam told that he tries to get you to talk so that he may see the 
kind of fellow you are ; but I didn’t want him to know the kind of 
fellow I was, so I didn’t talk ; and presently I went away.’ I think 
that this species of retaliation is perfectly fair in the case of experi- 
mental entertainments. Social gatherings must be conducted on 
a basis of perfect equality, and the idea of duty in connection with 
them is a bugbear invented in the interests of those who are greedy 
of society, and not in a position to contribute any pleasure to a 
social gathering. 

It might be inferred from the above considerations that I am 
an inveterately unsociable person ; but such is not the case. I am 
extremely gregarious at the right time and place. I love to spend 
a large part of the day alone ; I think that a perfect day consists 
in a solitary breakfast and a solitary morning ; a single companion 
for luncheon and exercise ; again some solitary hours; but then 
I love to dine in company and, if possible, to spend the rest of the 
evening with two or three congenial persons. But more and more, 
as life goes on, do I find the mixed company tiresome, and the 
téte-a-téte delightful. The only amusement of society is the getting 
to know what other people really think and feel: what amuses 
them, what pleases them, what shocks them ; what they like and 
what they loathe; what they tolerate and what they condemn. 
A dinner-party is agreeable, principally because one is absolutely 
tied down to make the best of two people. Very few English 
people have the art of conversing unaffectedly and sincerely before 
a circle ; when one does come across it, it is a rare and beautiful 
art, like singing, or oratory. But the presence of such an improvi- 
satore is the only thing that makes a circle tolerable. On the 
other hand, a great many English people have the art of téte-a-tée 
talking ; and I can honestly say that I have very seldom been 
brought into close relations with an individual without finding an 
unsuspected depth and width cf interest in the companionship. 

But in any case the whole thing is a mere question of pleasure ; 
and I return to my thesis, which is that the only possible theory is 
for everyone to find and create the kind of society that he or she 
may like. Depend upon it, congenial society is the only kind of 
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society to, and in which, anyone will give his best. If people 
like the society of the restaurant, the club, the drawing-room, the 
dining-room, the open air, the cricket-field, the moor, the golf- 
course, in the name of pleasure and common-sense let them have it ; 
but to condemn people, by brandishing the fiery sword of duty 
over their heads, to attend uncongenial gatherings seems to me 
to be both absurd and unjust. 

The case of my friend Perry is, I must admit, complicated by 
the fact that he does add greatly to the happiness of any circle of 
which he is a member ; he is an admirable listener and a sympa- 
thetic talker. But if Egeria desires to make a Numa of him, and 
to inspire him with her own gentle wisdom, let her convince him 
quietly that he does owe a duty to society, and not censure him 
before his friends. If Egeria, in her own inimitable way, would say 
to him that the lives of academical ladies were apt to be dull, and 
that it was a matter of graceful chivalry for him to brighten the 
horizon, why, Perry could not resist her. But chivalry is a thing 
which must be courteously and generously conceded, and must 
never be pettishly claimed; and indeed I do not want Perry 
interfered with in this matter : he fills a very peculiar niche, he is 
a lodestar to enthusiastic undergraduates ; he is the joy of sober 
common-rooms. I wish with all my heart that the convenances 
of life permitted Egeria herself to stray into those book-lined 
rooms, dim with tobacco-smoke, to warble and sing to the accom- 
paniment of Perry’s cracked piano, to take her place among the 
casual company. But as Egeria cannot go to Perry, and as Perry 
will not go to Egeria, they must respect each other from a distance, 
and do their best alone. 

And, after all, simple, sincere, and kindly persons are apt to 
find, as Stevenson wisely said, their circle ready-made. The only 
people who cannot get the friends and companions they want are 
those who petulantly claim attention ; and the worst error of all 
consists in mistaking the gentle pleasures of life, such as society 
and intercourse, for the duties of life, of codifying and formalising 
them. For myself, I wish with all my heart that I had Perry’s 
power ; I wish that those throngs of young men would feel impelled 
to come in and talk to me, easily and simply. I have, it is true, 
several faithful friends, but very few of them will come except 
in response to a definite invitation ; and really, if they do not want 
to come, I do not at all wish to force them to do so. It might 
amuse me ; but if it amused them, they would come : as they do not 
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come, I am quite ready to conclude that it does not amuse them, 
I am as conscious as everyone else of the exquisitely stimulating 
and entertaining character of my own talk ; it constantly pains me 
that so few people take advantage of their opportunities of visiting 
the healing fount. But the fact is incontestable that my talents are 
not appreciated at their right value ; and I must be content with 
such slender encouragement as I receive. In vain do I purchase 
choice brands of cigars and cigarettes, and load my side-table with 
the best Scotch whisky. Not even with that solace will the 
vagrant undergraduate consent to be douched under the stream of 
my suggestive conversation. 

A humorous friend of mine, Tipton by name, an official of 
@ neighbouring college, told me that he held receptions of under- 
graduates on Sunday evenings. I believe that he is in reality a 
model host, full of resource and sprightliness, and that admission 
to his entertainments is eagerly coveted. But it pleases him to 
depreciate his own success. ‘Oh, yes,’ he said, in answer to my 
questions as to the art he practised, ‘a few of them come; one or 
two because they like me ; some because they think there is going 
to be a row about attendance at chapel, and hope to mend matters ; 
one or two because they like to stand well with the dons, when 
there is a chance of a fellowship; but the lowest motive of all, 
he went on, ‘ was the motive which I heard from the lips of one 
on a summer evening, when my windows were all open, and I was 
just prepared to receive boarders; an ingenuous friend of mine 
beneath said to another unoccupied youth, “ What do you think 
about doing a Tipper to-night?” To which the other replied, 
“ Well, yes, one ought to do one a term ; let’s go in at once and get 
it over.”’ 
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THE KING’S REVOKE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET L. WOODS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


To Charlesworth half the secret of Caroline’s attraction was that 
she joined to the tact, the wit, the clear good sense of her own 
race, the temperate mind, the sweet-bloodedness characteristic 
of his own. Now for the first time, as she hurried away from the 
quarry, the elemental fury of the Latin woman shook her like a 
fever, burned in her brain like literal fire. She seemed to herself 
like a complete stranger, a person for whose doings she would not 
be responsible. First she was rude to Blanche, who, after walking 
at her side in offended silence for a short distance, on repetition 
of the rudeness beat a dignified retreat. Then Caroline went on 
by herself, although well aware that her mother, to say nothing 
of M. Gérard, would be horrified at the idea of her walking in 
the park, several hundred yards away from the castle, quite un- 
attended. In spite of her guarded existence, she somehow knew, 
as other girls even more severely guarded contrived to know, 
that there were different standards of conduct and propriety for 
men, especially young men, and women. It would not have caused 
her much emotion to discover that Anatole, or M. Lefébre, or 
even M. de Neuville had familiar acquaintances among strange 
young persons of another class. But Charlesworth? No! from 
him she expected something different; and she had been so sure 
that he loved her. Was not her mother even now consulting 
Talleyrand with respect to the feasibility of the marriage? And 
Madame Gérard would regard a little incident such as that 
which had revolted Caroline as a trifle unworthy of considera- 
tion. 

Thus wandering alone, she came to a lime-tree alley not far from 
the castle, but screened by its walls of clipped greenery. She walked 
up to the top of the alley, and, as unwilling to leave the company of 
her own thoughts as those usually are who have unpleasant ones, 
turned and went down it again. A gap in the greenery allowed a 
’ Copyright, 1905, by Mrs. Margzret L. Woods, in the United States of America. 
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young man on the stretch of grass in front of the castle to catch 
a glimpse of her, and as she neared the lower end Charlesworth 
appeared there, under the arch of green. She turned her back 
on him abruptly and began walking in the other direction, her chin 
in the air. 

‘IT am so glad to have found you, Carrie,’ said Charlesworth 
from behind, with a humility in his voice which made it hardly 
recognisable. ‘I wanted to speak particularly to you.’ 

‘Then you cannot do so,’ returned Caroline icily, still without 
offering more to his eyes than the back of her bonnet. ‘ You 
know quite well I cannot stop here ¢éte-d-téte with you. I suppose 
you forget—’ here the bonnet tossed slightly—‘ how well-brought- 
up girls conduct themselves.’ 

He walked on, still keeping a few yards behind her. 

‘Oh these absurd French convenances! Come, Carrie, be a 
sensible girl! No one can see us here. Mayn’t I walk by your 
side for a few minutes ? ’ 

‘No, sir; once for all, you may not.’ 

‘ Please, Caroline,’ he pleaded, and the new humility in his 
tone was grateful to her ear ; ‘I want to explain, at least I cannot 
exactly explain, but to say something to you about Madame Gaspard 
and—’ 

‘I don’t wish to hear Madame Gaspard mentioned,’ replied 
Caroline. 

‘I know she and your mother are not friends—’ 

‘Friends! No, assuredly mamma would not be friends with such 
a person. A woman low-born, e//rontée, a woman of whom one 
should not even speak. A person who says horrors of mamma, yes, 
and of me too, things for which, if she were a man, you would kill 
her in duel, and because she is a woman and handsome you 
admire, you make love to her.’ 

‘I do nothing of the kind,’ returned Charlesworth; ‘it so 
happens that Madame Gaspard— ’ 

‘Will you be silent ? I don’t want to hear anything about her.’ 

‘You have contrived to say a good deal about her yourself,’ 
replied Charlesworth, in a tone which was now dry rather than 
humble. ‘ Butif I mayn’t mention Madame Gaspard, I suppose 
you'll allow me to say something about the Bernsteins.’ 

‘Bernstein? You dare, after what I have seen, sir, you dare 
to mention that girl to me? Oh, but it is that you are not con- 
venable ! ’ 
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Charlesworth did not swear, for in his day swearing was so 
universal it was tedious; the oath had lost its explosive quality. 
But he uttered an exclamation denoting contemptuous impatience ; 
and in a stride or two he was at Caroline’s side. 

‘Upon my soul,’ he said, ‘ you seem to have a pretty opinion 
of me.’ 

His air and tone showed him to be in full revolt against feminine 
tyrannies, and Caroline was suddenly ashamed. 

‘This is not fair to me, Caroline.’ 

Another step took him in front of her, and, turning to face her, 
he brought her to a standstill by a touch. 

‘So, after all these years, you have no more confidence in me 
than that? I feel it deeply; yes, I cannot help feeling deeply 
wounded by your conduct, your unworthy suspicions.’ 

Caroline hung her head and, pulling out her little pocket-hand- 
kerchief, drew it hastily across her eyes, because the tears she could 
not restrain hurt her pride. 

‘I can only tell you you are mistaken, Carrie. If you choose 
to consider me a liar, of course I cannot help it.’ 

‘I know you always speak the truth,’ she whispered, and her 
tears flowed faster; ‘but you never came to our house since— 
since—and then I see you amiable to other people.’ 

Charlesworth threw his honour and his debt to Madame Gérard 
to the winds. 

‘Ought I to come to your mother’s house when, if she guessed 
how much I care for you, she would be the first to forbid me ? ’ 

‘You think mamma would? Try then.’ 

This with a little air of triumph. 

‘You don’t mean? Oh, no, Carrie! Why delude ourselves 
with false hopes? The thing’s impossible.’ 

The tears were gone like a summer shower and Caroline’s smile 
was bright as rain-bathed sunshine. 





‘I have said to you before, Charles, that “‘ impossible” is a 
quite stupid word.’ 

* Your mother knows and she is not—not furious ? ’ 

* At first ; but now no longer.’ 

Charlesworth ran his hand over his hair. 

‘Caroline! Good Heavens! This can’t be. It’s too good to 
be true.’ 

He took her hands and they stood opposite each other, smiling 
a8 broadly as though this happy discovery were an excellent joke. 
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Suddenly Caroline cried, ‘Someone is coming!’ and would have 
started back, pulling away her hands. 

‘Gently, my child,’ he said, detaining them ; ‘take away your 
hands quietly and let me look who it is.’ He glanced round and 
‘then laughed. ‘ Why, it’s your mother.’ 

But Caroline did not laugh. She took away her hands 
quietly. 

‘ Blanche told me you were here, Caroline,’ said Madame Gérard, 
eyeing the pair severely. ‘What does this mean? Is it from 
Miss Chester you learn these English manners, this complete for- 
getfulness of the proprieties ? No, I do not think so.’ 

Charlesworth stepped forward eagerly and kissed Madame 
"Gérard’s hand. 

‘ You are right, dear Madame; it is not Miss Chester, it is I who 
‘am in fault. Caroline was angry with me, mistakenly angry, and 
I followed her to make her hear reason. But I have explained 
more than I meant to do. I have explained, for example, why I 
keep away from your house.’ 

‘ And why is it, my friend ?’ 

‘Because I love your daughter too much and can no longer 
hide it.’ 

Madame Gérard drew her daughter towards her, and the girl’s 
hand through her warm substantial arm, holding it tenderly. 

“My children,’ she said in a grave and feeling voice, ‘ my dear 
children, let us obey the laws of reason and of nature. Why 
should I oppose the union of two virtuous persons who love each 
-other and will assuredly make each other happy ?’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A sTRAIGHT white road runs through the forest of Valengay to the 
eastle. The forest is no place of primeval shade, of gnarled wide- 
spreading oaks or silver colonnades of beech. Rather it is an 
extended coppice of brushwood and small trees; very green at 
the moment of May and sheltering lilies-of-the-valley in its trans- 
parent shadow. Something else, too, it sheltered in those days: 
mounted gendarmes stationed at certain points and patrolling 
its green rides. When the Bernsteins’ heavy travelling-carriage, 
its polished black surfaces shining in the high sun, its occupants 
silent and rigid with the sense of approaching crisis, had rolled 
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in a cloud of white dust towards the castle, they had continually 
been stopped, questioned, their special permit and ordinary papers 
examined. Now the shadows lay long across the road and it flashed 
gaily in and out of them unmolested, while the gendarmes stood 
afar off and the conspirators within laughed and chatted at their 
ease. All had passed off well, and if Ferdinand the Desired loomed 
not so nobly in the eyes of the Count, the shrewd eyes of a mercenary, 
as in the blue young vision of Patrick Dillon, from a business point 
of view he found the Spanish King well disposed. 

Before they were out of the forest a courier for the castle passed 
by them, cantering a reeking horse on the roadside grass. And if 
the gendarmes under the trees, counting the minutes to supper- 
time, did not guess what plot against their peace that gently- 
rolling carriage contained, neither did the conspirators within it 
feel a minatory pang as the courier with his despatch-bag swept by 
them. Yet it contained matter of interest to them. They were 
important despatches for Talleyrand and an autograph letter from 
the Emperor to Ferdinand, expressing satisfaction with the Spanish 
Prince’s letters and conduct, in terms which to some might have 
appeared offensive in their cold condescension ; but to Ferdinand 
it was welcome as the chill smile of some haughty beauty to her 
humble suitor. Its reception made Ferdinand apparently forgive 
the unpleasant episode of the afternoon, and appear at dinner in 
a good temper which was not altogether assumed. After dinner 
play followed as usual. The two other Infantes, the Gaspards, 
Pascual Villarta and others were at a loto table, while Ferdinand 
sat at whist with Talleyrand, the Governor and the Abbé. But 
he could not keep his mind to it. M. de Bartélemy’s near neigh- 
bourhood stirred afresh the anger which had urged him to accept 
the offered adventure of flight from Valengay; the Emperor’s 
letter, on the other hand, drew him back to his usual attitude of 
dog-like submission and hope in the ultimate benevolence of a 
severe master. Besides these mental distractions there was one 
more immediate in the near presence of the Marquesa de Santa 
Coloma, who was too much engrossed in her own thoughts to wish 
to play loto. The Princess was the only other lady not at the 
card-table. She was pretending to play solitaire, but, with her 
tound pink chin on her hand, had achieved the almost impossible 
feat of falling asleep in her chair in a graceful attitude ; which did 
not prevent her lord from levelling at her from time to time, over 
his cards, the reptile gaze. But his gaze was neither glassy nor 
VOL. XIX.—NO, 110, N.S. 18 
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contumelious when it passed over her to rest on the fair head and 
neck, the coral lips and broad white eyelids of the young Marquesa, 
who sat in a corner on a settee, close behind the Princess, occupied 
with a piece of delicate embroidery, of the kind that is made in 
convents. 

At length the hush of the whist-table was broken by a 
remark from Prince Talleyrand, spoken curtly and with a slight 
shrug. 

‘So, then, your Highness revokes.’ 

Ferdinand pushed back his gilded chair violently and flung his 
cards on the table. 

‘That’s clear. Bah! this viste! It has as many laws as the 
English Constitution. I hate it. Let Pascual Villarta take my 
place.’ 

He rose and turned away abruptly. It was rarely indeed 
that he let slip the silken mask of his manners ; and in a minute, 
turning his head, he said to Talleyrand with a smile: 

‘Pardon me, Prince. You see I am more French than you are. 
I cannot even play an English game.’ 

Stepping lightly over the sleeping Princess’s gown, he seated 
himself at Luzita’s side and leaned close to her, one arm on the 
back of the settee. With the other he took her fan from her knees 
—a fan larger than French fashion enjoined—and threw it open 
with a dexterous jerk, saying in his own tongue : 

‘Marquesita, why do you do embroidery like a nun or a French. 
woman? A pretty Spaniard of your age should be practising the 
language of the fan.’ 

She stretched out her hand for it, but Ferdinand caught the 
hand and replaced it on her knee, with a momentary pressure. 

‘No, no, Marquesita! You are a novice at present and had 
better take a few lessons from me. This fan will flutter gaily 
between us and all these tiresome people, showing glimpses of our 
smiling faces, to convince them that I am engaged only in paying 
you a few idle compliments, all the homage that a poor fellow 
like myself can afford to render to the most divine beauty. But 
no! I must not sigh. That is a luxury too great for a captive. 
I will laugh instead.’ 

And he laughed with so natural a gaiety that Luz almost caught 
the infection.’ , At any rate she showed a glimpse of the prettiest 
teeth in the world. and the two dimples in the transparent pallor 
of her cheeks. 
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‘Your Highness does well to be gay,’ she said significantly, 
‘for by the help of Jesus and Maria you will not be a captive for 
many weeks longer.’ 

‘But I am not gay, enchanting Luz. I am, on the contrary, 
most sad. I feel I accepted with too much eagerness, with too 
little thought, the chance of liberty offered me to-day by your 
friends. I am a king, and the first thing I have to consider is the 
welfare of my country.’ 

He said this gravely and nobly. But while Luz admired, she 
also wondered. 

‘Your country ? Spain asks God every day for the return of 
her Ferdinand VII.’ 

‘Ah, not so serious! Just one of those enchanting smiles!’ 
And he smiled himself flashingly, between the wavings of the fan. 
‘If I return to Spain, whatever I may wish myself, my country 
will feel encouraged to continue this desperate, this impossible 
resistance to the supreme genius of Napoleon. He alone is enough 
to make the odds too heavy against us.’ 

‘The Spaniards have a greater general than Napoleon,’ replied 
Luz, her colour heightening and her patriotic zeal overcoming her 
timidity. Ferdinand laughed a bitter little laugh. 

‘The Spaniards ? What is his name, Marquesita.’ 

‘His name, your Majesty, is the General No Importa, which 
being interpreted is ‘‘ Never mind the odds,” and he wins victories 
for your Majesty every day and at the same time from the Pyrenees 
to Andalusia.’ 

The King was silent, wondering how much truth there was in 
the account of affairs in Spain given by Patrick Dillon and this 
fair enthusiast. At length he said, shrugging his shoulders : 

* Ay de mi, enchanting Luzita, these are the dreams of ignorant 
people. But it is the duty of a king to be a statesman. All these 
disturbances in Spain, these English bringing their atheistic and 
revolutionary ideas into the country, not only cause famine and 
loss of life, but worse: they undermine the Holy Catholic Faith 
and make Jacobins of loyal Spaniards.’ 

“What can I say to your Majesty?’ replied Luz, overcome 
with confusion at finding herself in controversy with the King. 
‘Tam but young and foolish, and do not understand politics. But 
deign to ask Patricio Dillon. He is a man and can speak better 
than I.’ 

18— 2 
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‘Nevertheless you could better persuade me,’ murmured 
Ferdinand. 

In the shelter of the large fan he leaned his head until his high 
crest of dark hair almost brushed the golden tendrils on the white 
nape of Luzita. The perfume of that exquisite flower intoxicated 
him, and there was a tremor of emotion in his voice as he said in 
her ear : 

‘You are to me the incarnation of my country—that noblest, 
most beautiful, most loving and devout of all the daughters of Holy 
Church. Our Lady of Light! You are well-named, you that 
bring light into the darkness of your King’s prison-house.’ 

‘Princess!’ said Talleyrand. The voice, though sharp, was 
hardly raised, yet the Princess started from her slumber, sending 
the little glass balls of the solitaire board rolling noisily over the 
polished floor. There was immediately a hurrying of young gentle- 
men, the King among them, to recover the truant balls, and when 
all had been recovered it was time to go to the chapel. Talleyrand, 
who, in deference to the Spanish Infantes, was always present 
at Vespers, while preserving a decent air of devotion, observed 
Ferdinand with cynical curiosity. He was paler than usual, 
with the fine pallor of the South, and prayed with extraordinary 
fervour. For what was he importuning his saints? For the 
welfare of his unhappy country, for her success in arms against the 
invader? Or for his own success in a very immediate and personal 
enterprise 2? Probably the latter, thought the Prince de Benevente. 
And if that were so, he on his part determined to cross the Prince’s 
prayers, with whatever vows commended to Heaven. For if he 
something pitied he more despised the man ; and the elderly states- 
man and gallant was not himself impervious to the charms of the 
Marquesa of Santa Coloma, whose beauty and innocence at once 
recalled to him certain passages of his youth and reminded him 
a little poignantly of his age. 

The following morning he sent Charlesworth with a letter ad- 
dressed to Madame Gérard, at the little chateau on the opposite 
slope where M. Gérard grew his vines. In this letter the Prince said 
that he would consider the question of her daughter’s marriage 
to the young Englishman, of whom he personally thought highly ; 
regarding him as a man whose character and abilities would make 
him very useful to Caroline in the management of her fortune. 
He also mentioned that he had received despatches which neces- 
sitated his return to Paris, and he begged that during his absence 
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Madame Gérard would take charge of the Marquesa de Santa 
Coloma at Tours, as he thought her too beautiful and too inex- 
perienced to be left in the hands of the Princess de Benevente. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WueEn Talleyrand de Périgord, Prince de Benevente, returned from 
Paris, he turned aside to pass through Tours on his way to Valengay, 
alighting late one evening at the hotel which plied its trade within 
the precincts of the old Church of St. Julien. Next morning he 
had sent for Charlesworth and interviewed the young Englishman 
at some length. Later he drove to Mon Repos in company with 
him. Caroline, gathering roses on the terrace, caught a glimpse of 
a carriage with the Talleyrand liveries rolling in a cloud of dust 
along the white road below. She hurried to the cool salon, where 
her mother sat rapidly covering a large sheet of letter-paper with 
indecipherable pattes de mouche. 

‘What is the matter, my child ?’ asked the mother, looking at 
her agitated face. 

‘The Prince de Benevente is coming. I have seen his carriage.’ 

Madame Gérard laid down her pen, and she also changed colour. 
She would not for worlds have confessed it, but at the bottom of 
her heart she hardly knew what she wished to hear. The woman 
of feeling, also the woman of theories, desired this marriage between 
Caroline and Charlesworth. The common-sense business woman, 
who also found a lodging in that handsome bosom, was conscious 
that she was engaged in making a terribly bad marriage for her 
daughter, and that even with Talleyrand’s approval, she would 
have great difficulty in getting her brother-in-law to consent to it 
and also her son, though he was personally attached to Charles- 
worth. She kissed her daughter passionately. 

‘Go back to your roses, my darling.’ 

Caroline obeyed. She walked along the terrace, but she 
gathered no more roses. Sometimes she closed her eyes, as though 
that would shut out suspense. She came back again, stopping 
short of the drawing-room window, and, planting her elbows on the 
top of the terrace wall, held her dark head tight between her two 
hands. She trembled and wondered, for she heard her mother 
beginning to shout, as she did when she was excited. She could 
just hear the clear, deliberate utterance of Talleyrand, and then a 
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voice she would have recognised among a thousand. She had not 
known that Charlesworth was there. She began to fancy how in 
a few minutes he might step out of the window and come towards 
her with that light in his eyes which she had seen often since the 
visit to Valengay ; how he might take her hands as he had taken 
them there, and look into her eyes, saying, ‘ Caroline, all is arranged. 
I am allowed to ask you to be my wife.’ But her mother’s voice 
called her sharply. Madame Gérard stood in the window of the 
salon beckoning ; and her face was neither sad nor glad, only 
angry. 

Caroline, snatched back from flattering dreams, hastened to the 
salon. Her mother stood on one side, pale and magnificent in 
wrath ; on the other the Prince de Benevente, elegantly reclining 
in a gilded chair, wore his expressionless mask, and, snufi-box in 
hand, looked at nothingness through glassy eyes. Opposite 
Caroline, at the other end of the room, one hand in his pocket, the 
other nervously fingering a rosewood table, stood Charlesworth ; 
but not the happy lover of her dreams, not the masterful man 
who time and again had faced and weathered the storm of Madame 
Gérard’s wrath. Rather he seemed a prisoner in the dock. His 
head was bowed, his thick hair was rumpled with the frequent 
agitated passing of his fingers through it, his face was pale, and his 
eyelids heavy as though they had been acquainted not only with 
vigil, but with tears. 

Madame Gérard drew her daughter to her side, and, throwing 
an arm round Caroline’s waist as though in protection, pointed to 
Charlesworth. 

‘My daughter, you see there an ingrate.’ 

Charlesworth raised his eyes from the ground and looked miser- 
ably at Caroline. His lips rather formed than articulated the words, 
‘No, Caroline.’ 

Madame Gérard cried out again : 

“Yes, an ingrate; a man who has neither love for you nor 
respect for me; a man who rejects with scorn the enormous 
sacrifice we are ready to make for him; who prefers to tread us 
both underfoot rather than give up the most miserable of his pre- 
judices—a superstition which, with English hypocrisy, he pretended 
to despise as much as we do ourselves.’ 

Charlesworth spoke not a word, but turned another anguished 
look on Caroline. The torrent of Madame Gérard’s indignant 
eloquence continued to roll, but, accustomed though Caroline was 
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to it, it seemed for the moment only a confused and mentally 
deafening noise. When at length her mother paused to take breath 
she loosed herself from the encircling arm and made a step towards 
her lover. 

‘I think, mamma,’ she said quietly but tremulously, ‘I should 
understand better what has happened if you would leave me alone 
with Charles a few minutes.’ 

Talleyrand, who had remained perfectly silent, now spoke, 
rising slowly to his feet with the help of his silver-headed cane. 

‘Caroline is right, Madame. In this matter neither you nor 
I can be plenipotentiaries, and the principals will arrange a treaty 
more readily in our absence.’ 

‘But, Talleyrand,’ returned Madame Gérard in a tone already 
moderated and wiping a few tears from her eyes, ‘ you forget the 
proprieties. I have already terribly compromised my daughter’s 
reputation with this young man. I cannot continue to do so.’ 

‘Ah, ta, ta!’ Talleyrand shrugged his shoulders and put his 
china snuff-box—a gift from the King of Saxony—back into his 
pocket. ‘We are all sensible people here, and if you and I, dear 
lady, walk alone on the terrace for a quarter of an hour, I for my 
part give you my word not to boast of it.’ 

Madame Gérard still hesitated. He offered her his arm. 

‘We also have been young, Heéloise. Since Caroline must hear 
some bad news, allow her the sad consolation of hearing it from the 
lips of one who nevertheless adores her.’ 

‘But always less than he loves his King George, than he adores 
the execrable tyrant of Great Britain,’ snorted Madame Gérard. 
Yet she had hardly said it before she was smitten with a sudden 
consciousness of her own injustice, if not her own absurdity. 
Talleyrand was regarding her with a look something akin to that 
with which he was wont to petrify the Princess. Madame Gérard 
was not petrified ; but she took his arm and went out. 

Charlesworth and Caroline were alone; and she waited. He 
did not look at her now ; he walked hastily up and down the room 
once or twice, as was his habit, and ran his hand over his hair. 

‘Carrie,’ he groaned at length, ‘you will believe I love you 
whatever Ido? Promise me you will.’ 

‘I promise you, Charles.’ 

He spoke in his own language and she in hers. 

“It goes to my heart to say no, it does indeed ; but I shouldn’t 
be worthy of you if I decided the other way.’ 
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Caroline perched herself on the long high stool in front of the 
piano, with her back to the open keyboard. A comfortable seat 
would have seemed incongruous with her mental uneasiness. 

Mechanically she clutched the edge of the stool as though she 
feared to fall off it. 

‘I do not understand. Explain to me what you mean.’ 

He also sat down on the music-stool and took her passive hand, 
caressing it while he talked and looking at it but not at her. 

‘Have you ever thought, Carrie, that if—if matters were 
arranged as we wished, the first thing I should have to do would be 
to become a Frenchman? Well, I didn’t at first, I was too—too 
happy. But, of course, with your fortune——’ 

*‘ Always my fortune! How I should like not to be so rich.’ 

‘I wish to God you hadn’t a penny! A man doesn’t care to 
be dependent on his wife.’ 

‘What does it matter if they love each other? If your love is 
not stronger than your pride, well, then—certainly do not marry 
me.’ 

‘My love had to be pretty strong, Carrie, to be stronger than 
my pride—but it was. Upon my word I would have sacrificed 
my pride——’ 

‘ What is it, then, you cannot sacrificé ? ’ 

“My honour, dear. Talleyrand, out of kindness I know—even 
he doesn’t seem to understand that an Englishman’s country is as 
dear to him as a Frenchman’s—well, Talleyrand mentioned this 
matter to the Emperor himself, and Bonaparte—confound him—was 
pleased at the notion of an Englishman, one the Prince seems to 
have called a leader of the English colony here, turning himself 
into a Frenchman.’ 

‘And for that reason you are not willing to do it? That is 
nothing but pride. Mamma is right up to a certain point. Itis a 
sort of superstition to think it matters whether you are called 
French or English.’ 

‘But I am an Englishman, and our two countries are at war——’ 

‘That is the affair of kings and emperors. You and I have 
nothing to do with it. But so long as this horrible war lasts, like 
it or not, my poor friend, you have to inhabit France.’ 

Up to this point Caroline had contrived to keep the calm argu- 
mentative tone which she conceived most likely to carry weight 
with Charlesworth. But after all it was her own case she was 
pleading, a case of life or death, and now she turned to him, com- 
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pelling his eyes, and there was another note in her voice, a note of 
passionate appeal. 

‘ The question is, Charles, whether you will live here as a solitary 
exile, shut out from this house, or as the husband of a woman you 
love, who—— Ah, Charles! if you never become her husband 
you will never know how this poor little Caroline adores you!’ 

Her eyes held his, and for a few silent moments she felt herself 
triumph. But if a traitor, a thousand traitors in the city of his 
soul had opened its gates to his dear enemy, the inmost citadel 
had not yet capitulated. He loosened her hand and bowed himself, 
hiding his face with a familiar gesture. 

‘Charles, my poor Charles ’—she laid her hand on his shoulder, 
and the mere feel of his coat was sweet to her—‘ why will you be 
so cruel, so unreasonable ? Is it worth making us both suffer so 
mortally ?’ 

He left her side and paced the room again. 

‘You don’t know everything yet. I think even you will see. 
He, Bonaparte, made it a condition I should serve in the army. 
He said I should be let off with a year’s service and should only 
be on garrison duty in France. And your mother, who is much 
more violent against the Emperor than I am myself, actually says 
that is nothing.’ 

‘Well, it is not very much.’ 

‘Carrie! Think of it! Even if Bonaparte kept his word— 
most likely he would not keep it—even if I never had to fight for 
him, I should still be a traitor. I couldn’t take service under him 
while he is at war with my country.’ 

He walked hastily up and down, and did not look at Caroline, 
who answered nothing. 

‘What would you and your mother think of Achille,’ he resumed, 
‘if he had been taken prisoner in Austria, and had enlisted in the 
Austrian army in order to marry a Viennese lady? You would 
blush for his disgrace.’ 

There was silence for a minute, and then Caroline burst into 
bitter weeping, covering her face with her hands, and rocking her- 
self on the music-stool. It was only by a strong effort that Charles- 
worth prevented himself from clasping her in his arms. He kneeled 
down beside the stool, and taking hold of her scarf, kissed it 
repeatedly while he poured forth incoherent endearments and futile 
foolish consolations. 

‘I love you. I do indeed, Caroline.’ 
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‘You don’t love me as I love you, Charles.’ 

‘I'd give my life to make you happy, but I can’t give my 
honour. You wouldn’t be happy if I did.’ 

‘You don’t know what you are talking about when you say 
that. Governments—people fighting a long way off. Who is 
right 2 Who is wrong? Nobody really knows. What difference 
can it make to them anyhow that we two have allowed ourselves to 
be happy? Your family in England, the English here, would look 
coldly on you. If these things matter more to you than your 
love, then, Charles, you have not a heart like mine.’ 

Charlesworth suffered a mental agony which became almost 
physical. Nothing he had said seemed to have been of any 
effect. The whole contention remained at the initial point. He 
had not supposed it possible that Caroline, whose youthful 
wisdom he had so often admired, could show herself so obdurate 
to reason. 

‘My adored child,’ he said, ‘ I see I shall never make you under- 
stand ; perhaps it is because you are a woman and I am a man. 
I wish to God I could show you my heart. You would see then 
that it’s not for lack of love that I’m giving up my chance of winning 
you. Remember I’ve loved you for years, and never dared to 
dream of happiness till lately. You don’t know what it was like 
to me. But whether you understand it or not, dear, I must do 
my duty as a man, and hope you'll understand me better some 
day.’ 

His voice was very gentle, but Caroline had checked her violent 
weeping. Her tears flowed quietly. 

‘There’s nothing in the world I wouldn’t sacrifice for you, 
Charles.’ 

“I suppose that’s a woman’s nature,’ he thought. 

He rose from his knees and took another turn in the room. 

‘ Carrie,’ he said, stopping opposite her—and the note of despair 
had ceased to sound in his voice—‘ would you really be ready to 
make a great sacrifice to be my wife ? ’ 

* How can you ask me? I should be more than ready.’ 

‘Then listen to me. I mean to escape to England before long ; 
I believe I shall have an opportunity for doing so. If 1 sueceed— 
and I will never be brought back alive—I will work as never man 
worked before. In five or six years, perhaps in even three or four, 
I will have made a home for you. There may be peace by then or 
there may not. Anyhow, I would contrive to get you over. You 
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are only nineteen, Carrie; won’t you wait for me till you are 
twenty-five ?’ 

*I—I go and live in England? Is that what you mean? But 
no, Charles.’ 

‘I know it is a great deal to ask, dear. You would have to 
sacrifice your country, your fortune, perhaps; very likely you 
would not be happy in England.’ 

‘Happy ? I should be happy anywhere with you——’ 

‘TI thought you would say that ; though Heaven knows why.’ 

‘But you know, Charles, it’s useless to think of such a thing. 
You forget my mother ; mamma could never live in England.’ 

‘But she would not have to live there; you would, you poor 
darling. In a strange country, alone except for me. Ah, Caroline, 
I see it’s a great deal too much to ask of you.’ 

“No, dear friend, not too much. But how can you suppose I 
could leave mamma, go far away from her like that ?’ 

‘It does seem hard, Carrie ; but after all it’s nature for a woman 
to leave her parents for the man she loves. And a good mother 
only wants to see her children happy.’ 

‘Charles! We should not deserve to be happy if we robbed 
my dear mother of all the happiness of her life.’ 

‘Then you really love your mother better than you love me ? 
Well, that’s for the best. I hope you'll be happy with a husband 
of your mother’s choosing ; but, by God, he won’t love you as I 
do!’ 

‘No, no! Charlese—You make me suffer too much. But 
I must do my duty, even though you blame me, misunder- 
stand me— ’ 

Again she pressed her handkerchief to her eyes, and again 
Charlesworth could hardly restrain himself from catching her to 
his heart and tenderly drying her tears. But he knew Madame 
Gérard would find no excuse for such conduct. He could only 
beg incoherently for Caroline’s forgiveness, on his knees beside her. 
And when Madame Gérard appeared at the window they were 
sitting quietly side by side on the music-stool. She too came in 
quietly. She, too, showed signs of having shed tears. The storm 
was over. Charlesworth stood up as she came in. 

‘TI have not been able to persuade him, mamma,’ Caroline said. 

‘I did not expect it, my daughter. I know him. He is 

obstinacy itself. But I confess I was in the wrong, Charles ’—and 
it almost shocked him that Madame Gérard should speak such 
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words and with so chastened an air—‘ I was too hasty, I was unjust 
to you. Talleyrand has given me a lesson. Ah, if that man had 
as much sensibility, as good principles in politics as in private life, 
he would be the Tiberius Gracchus, the Aristides of his age.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue troubling tide of intrigue had ebbed from the Castle of 
Valengay, and its life lay once more, stripped of mystery and move- 
ment, bare to peaceful skies like some tongue of sand deserted by 
the sea. The Princess de Benevente was there indeed, with her 
lady-in-waiting, but the Spanish princes avoided her society. 
Don Antonio, amiable as a man, could not forget her disrespect to 
the Infante ; Don Carlos, timid and suspicious, would not go into 
society without Ferdinand, and Ferdinand wanted no company 
except that of the brothers of the Marquesa de Santa Coloma. 
The secretiveness of his character prevented him from revealing to 
either of them the conspiracy to set him at liberty. Indeed, he 
himself thought little of it in comparison with his passion for Luz, 
which gnawed upon him, fierce and concealed as the fox of the 
Spartan boy, causing him to spend hours pacing the alleys of 
the park, moody and alone, forgetful sometimes of the offices of the 
Church, and sometimes of dinner. 

But while the King lived thus isolated in body and soul, far off 
millions of lives were turning about his in remote and tragic orbits, 
and much nearer some few others, each not unimportant to its 
owner, were being moved and guided towards various issues by the 
mere blind force of his existence. A young woman still brilliantly 
blonde, though a little assisted by art, sat on a bench in the 
Tuileries garden with Count d’Haguerty, in the guise of Bernstein, 
beside her. The trees still wore the green of the young summer, 
the promenading crowd was still fashionable ; and whatever the 
fashion of the moment, the Parisienne knows how to turn it towards 
elegance. It was, as ever, a bright-winged seductive swarm that 
flitted up and down the broad avenue in the evening sunlight ; 
but somehow, with the grey wig and sober air of Bernstein, a new 
touch of age had fallen upon the Count. Instead of eyeing and 
appraising the strutting women, each so sure of her own charms, 
he saw another throng strangely like it, yet very different. He 
saw the ladies who had enchanted the eyes of a young soldier of 
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the Swiss Guard, walking just here and so, in the days when the 
beautiful high-spirited Austrian Queen had reigned in yonder 
palace. Surely to-day was a dream, and presently he would wake 
up in the uniform of the Swiss Guard, a sword in a strong young 
hand, and the world before him. Alas! the dream had no such 
end. There he sat, having chosen the wrong road and doomed to 
pursue it now with the weight of nearly half a century on his 
shoulders. Not that the dishonour of his calling affected him ; 
that he quite concealed from himself. But he had made no great 
fortune by it, and had dissipated what he had made. He was 
weary of dissipation, and also of earning his living. He wanted, 
or thought he wanted, domestic life and a certain income. Now, 
if this business of the King of Spain were brought off successfully, 
it would be worth a really large sum to him, and a reputation 
which would also have a money value. If not, it meant a prison, 
perhaps death. But how if the King, after all, refused to escape ? 
Then he would get nothing for his time and trouble but a small sum 
of money, and perhaps a damaged reputation in his profession. 
The diamonds and notes in his breast pocket began to whisper 
strange counsels to him. But, whatever his other perfidies, he had 
hitherto been a true man to his employers, and La Suédoise, his 
companion, knew nothing of the truth of the adventure in which 
she was to play a part. She believed it to concern some English 
lord. 

La Suédoise was a Parisian, but of Swedish parentage. Cocotte 
and secret agent, she had had no luck in either of her professions 
of late, so resigned herself to earning a round sum by spending a 
week or two shut up in a country-house, ready to take any réle 
assigned to her. The Count had known her several years before, 
and had found the air of Northern mildness and youthful innocence, 
which she contrived to keep, attractive then ; found it yet more 
attractive now, being himself fuller of years and sin. And both 
were in a sighing disposition, weary of unprofitable days. The 
evening sun shed a golden dimness over the greenery, the flowers, 
the slender fountain, the bright shifting hues of the crowd, amid 
which they sat alone. It was a moment for sentiment, for con- 
fidences. 

‘Ah, my dear child,’ he sighed, ‘these gardens bring back too 
many recollections. Had you but seen me here in old days, in 
my uniform of the Swiss Guards! But if I had not been too 
faithful to my king I should be a marshal by this time.’ 
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‘ Life is like that, my friend,’ returned La Suédoise. ‘ Young as 
I am, I also have my regrets for lost opportunities.’ 

‘Let us console each other, dear Anna,’ cried the Count; and 
as he pressed Anna’s arm against his side and held her hand in his, 
he saw visions of a quiet fireside, where the weary traveller might 
rest his ageing body and mind ; while Anna saw visions of plenty 
of money, and afterwards plenty of pleasure. And the corner- 
stone of these castles in Spain was the King. 

But this hour of pensive pleasure was but an interlude in the 
business that d’Haguerty had to transact. He had to secure 
trustworthy secret agents to act as servants, and two large travelling- 
carriages as nearly as possible alike. One of these would be 
secreted in a disused medieval portion of the Maison Prudhomme 
which looked on the garden. The other would be kept at the 
villa in the suburbs, where La Suédoise was to live in strict seclusion, 
except when she drove about the country with blinds partially 
down, made up to be undistinguishable from the original Made- 
moiselle Bernstein ; for d’Haguerty wished Mademoiselle Bern- 
stein’s equipage to be too familiar to excite remark. When Sam 
Venning had constructed the hiding-place in the other carriage, it 
must, with the Marquesa de Santa Coloma’s help, be brought to 
Valengay, and the King, and possibly Don Carlos, be carried off 
in it. Hidden in this they must get across the Loire at Tours, and 
while horsemen galloping into La Vendée on one side should dis- 
tract pursuit, on the other a travelling-carriage apparently the 
same, rolling towards Paris, should disarm suspicion. Horses were 
to be held in readiness by the smugglers, who had confederates 
and places of concealment on the route. The King, Don Carlos, and 
their rescuers were to ride by paths known to the smugglers to 
Loheac, off which a squadron of the British fleet would be lying. 
At a given signal a body of sailors and marines would be thrown 
on shore, and the Spanish princes carried away in triumph to the 
shores of Spain. 

While the Count was working in Paris at the preliminary 
details of this scheme, Patrick Dillon, in Tours, was also not inactive, 
There were days and nights when, slipping off the slough of his 
femininity at the villa engaged for La Suédoise, he would be off 
and away to parley with smugglers in wine-shops, or to track with 
them the first stages of the way which must be ridden. He never 
visited Mon Repos, fearing to face the sharp eyes of the Gérard 
ladies ; but the Marquesa visited him, and these private visits, 
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ostensibly concerning the setting of diamonds, caused no uneasi- 
ness to her hostess, since they appeared to be paid to a young 
woman. But Madame de Ferriet viewed them with disquiet. Her 
inquiries concerning Mademoiselle Bernstein’s brother had been so 
particular that d’Haguerty had decided that the wisest course 
would be one of confidence and conquest. The latter item of the 
programme he did not confide to Patrick, perceiving that it would 
work itself out mechanically. And the confidence was limited, 
the adventures of the Sauterelle and the well-known money troubles 
of certain English prisoners being combined into a story at least as 
probable as the true one. And but for these visits of Luzita’s, the 
Count’s plan would have worked without a hitch. When Henriette 
de Ferriet sat as usual in the grey solitary salon, the old Baronne 
safe in bed, and the English servants busy in their distant corner 
of the house, it was with a new and thrilling expectation. For at 
any moment there might enter, like an enchanted prince regaining 
his own shape with the darkness, a young man, gay, handsome 
and well dressed ; a young man existing temporarily for her and 
for her alone. When the little square of light faded from the tall 
windows in their heavy wooden frames, and the pastels of the 
Baronne and the late Baron in powder and brocade seemed fading 
into the panelled walls, she would light a lamp with a green shade 
which threw a bright light just on one corner of the sofa, and candles 
in heavy silver candlesticks on the table, where stood the Sévres 
coffee-tray and the bowl of flowers. -Then she would turn the key 
in the lock and sit waiting. Sometimes Prince Charming came, 
and sometimes he did not. When he came he never forgot to try 
the door, but, having made sure that all was safe and kissed the 
lady’s hand, would fling himself down in the lighted corner of the 
sofa with a sigh of relief at his freedom from the bondage of the 
petticoat or with a gay comment on some little event of the day. 
To the events of the day when he vanished from her ken he never 
alluded, nor did she ever question him ; feeling a strange triumph 
in the knowledge that she touched his secret, and would not move 
a finger to grasp it, not though the fortunes of all the de Ferriets 
depended on her doing so. She played to him on the piano, he 
read to her and she improved his French. And although loyalty 
to the de Ferriets kept her from complaint, he saw and under- 
stood enough of her slavery to feel for her a pity akin to tenderness, 
but not to love. For Patrick Dillon was not of an amorous 
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disposition, and his heart, like that of Luz Santa Coloma, was laid 
as a whole burnt-offering on the altar of his King. 

He certainly wondered he had not admired Madame de Ferriet 
more at first sight. And, for her part, the old Baronne, blind 
only where she chose to be, observed the unwonted clearness of 
Henriette’s complexion, the lustre of her eyes, the becoming wreaths 
of her silky and abundant hair. Oh, insolence intolerable! Hen- 
riette was daring to be happy. 

And when Count d’Haguerty returned from Paris, he was well 
satisfied with everything that Patrick had done. 


(To be continued.) 





